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make yourself a swinger 


Something h^pens when 
you mix a jigger of Early Times, 
a couple of rocks, a little sparkling 
water and Bar-Tender’s Instant Whisky 
Sour Mix in a glass. What happens? 
“The Swinger” happens. Instantly. 




"Our 1968 Chevrolet 
even has a 



His-’n-Hers Wheel” 


“Our new Chevrolet has everything. Even a steer- 
ing wheel that adjusts to a perfect fit no matter 
which one of us drives.” 

On long trips, short trips— it’s the greatest. You 
can move it up and down into a wide selection of 
positions to fit your comfort needs, even while 
you’re traveling. Result; a new sense of freedom 


behind the wheel. Whafs more, when you flip it all the 
way up, you can get In and out of the car with great- 
er ease. One demonstration, and you'll 
want a His-'n-Hers Tilt Steering Wheel 
on your new Chevrolet. See your dealer 
for the best steer of the year. Saginaw 
Steering Gear Division, Saginaw, Mich. 



'Jeep’ 

Freedom. 



Tell the crowds and traffic to go fly a kite. YouVe got 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive. 


Feeling fenced in? Flip one lever, (at any 
speed) .. .you're in 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive. 
You've got (he world by the wheel! Find 
your own private ski slope. Go mountain- 
climbing, Go right down on the beach. 


You're a kid again, behind the wheel of 
this ‘Jeepster Commando' Station Wagon. 
Bucket seats. 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive are 
standard. Add sporty options like hot V-6 
with automatic transmission; power 


brakes; even air-conditioning! Also avail- 
able are the 'Jeepster Commando’ pick- 
up and roadster models , . .and the snazzy 
'Jeepster' Convertible with a continental 
spare! KAisefi Jeep coRf’OffATioN 


*ni) 'Joptt.r Cemmindo' sr. ixdcm.rkt et v.k.ci.i mad' by and ent, by KAISER dtnp CORPORATION. 



Plowed in? Plow out! Forget about getting stuck in 
snow! Your 'Jeep' Wagoneer bites through snow hubcap 
deep! You’ve got twice the "grip", twice the confidence 
on ice... in bad weather. Yet with all the options, like 
V-8, Turbo Hydra-Matic* automatic transmission, power 
steering, power brakes, it's a perfect family car. 



Find your own private lake. Boating, skiing, hunting. . .they're 
all twice the fun with this 'Jeep' Universal! Optional V-6 for 
extra "zip"! Bucket seats. Plus a wide choice of tops, colors, 
and special equipment like snow plows and winches. 



World's first, finest 
and most complete 
4-wheel drive family. 


'Jeep'4-wheel drive. You've gof to drive it to believe it. See your'Jeep'dealer. 
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Next week 


MINNESOTA admires its new 
liockey icain, llic North .Stars, 
but drives Coach Wren Blair 
to distraction with its low- 
key, purist approach to the 
game. Mark Mulvoy reports. 

A WILD ONE of stock-car 
racing, Carolinian Curtis Tur- 
ner speaks candidly to Kim 
Chapin of life on the tracks 
and of his legendary partying, 
moonshine hauling and hying. 

PACING PRODIGIES from 
New Z.caland. led by Cardigan 
Bay. have won $3 million in 
U-S- purses in the last few 
seasons, and American horse- 
men are searching for more. 
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RIOKTS RESKRVED. IlliPROtJUClION WIIHOUT 


LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 


One of ihc things we try to do in this 
magazine -to the distress of a few read- 
ers but. we think, to the delight of 
most — is introduce from time to time 
charming, slightly out-of-reach person- 
alities from the fringe of sport. Such a 
one is Dr. Robert Franklyn {page SO), 
the plastic surgeon who pioneered a 
silicone treatment for actresses, top- 
less go-go girls and others Ci en- 
larged the breast line of America when 
everyone said that it couldn’t be done.” 
is the doctor’s cheerful boast), and 
who since last August has acquired an 



JOHNSON AND FROWN LINE 


interest in S 1 .5 million worth of Thor- 
oughbred horses, including Vaguely 
Noble (which cost a neat S342.720), 
Our story about the doctor was w ril- 
ten by Bill Johnson, who isn’t exactly 
a conservative, do-things-the-same- 
way-everyday kind of guy himself. In 
the comparatively short time he has 
been with us he has done pieces on 
bumbling giants like the World Box- 
ing Association and sharp little inen 
like Jockey Jesse Davidson. Last week 
he examined the Bob Presley basketball 
controversy at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. and right now he has a storj' 
on Duke University in his typewriter. 

Dr. Franklyn was so taken by Bill 
that he invited him to dinner at his 
home, the location of which had pre- 
viously been considered more or less a 
slate secret. The doctor's cordiality ex- 
tended even farther. "Why.” he sug- 
gested cheerfully, "we could use sil- 


icone on you." Johnson, startled, 
glanced down at his chest. Franklyn 
quickly explained that he could put a 
little dab of silicone in Johnson’s 
frown line ( “which I didn’t even know 
I had until he mentioned it”) and 
smooth it out, 

Dr. Franklyn was a relaxing sub- 
ject. but both California and Duke 
disturbed Johnson’s sensibilities. Of 
Duke he says. "The kids are surprising- 
ly like our apathetic Silent Generation 
of the 1950s,” The Presley thing at 
California, he argues, "was a perfect 
case of a school doing cold, calcu- 
lated recruiting and taking a kid purely 
because he's an athlete. Naturally, 
he’s going to feel like a second-class 
citizen.” 

Johnson, a man of strong opinions, 
sees himself as an atypical Minnesotan, 
"a black Norwegian who looks more 
likea Hungarian bartender." Raised in 
little towns like W'anamingo ("Isn’t 
that perfect?”) and Medford, he attend- 
ed St. Olaf College for two years. He 
transferred to the University of Minne- 
sota. where he drew (his talents arc 
diversified) a collcge-oricntcd comic 
strip called Arnold that was syndicated 
in 225 college newspapers. After he 
graduated in 1954 he got a Job with 
the Danbury (Conn.) .Wens-Times. 
went from there to TV Station WBAI. 
in Baltimore and then on to the Balti- 
more Nens-Post. the Minneapolis Tii- 
hime and. in 1962. TtME. He joined 
SpoRIS ll-I.USTRATFD laSt AugUSt. 

He says the most dilficult story he 
ever had to write was for Time. "It 
was John F. Kennedy’s obituary.” he 
says. "1 had to write it the night of the 
assassination, and there I was. all alone 
in this damn skyscraper, trying not 
to cry." After suniving that black 
hour. Johnson moved on to a variety 
of less traumatic assignments (among 
them 20 cover stories for Timf) and 
some, such as the Franklyn piece, that 
have quite delighted him. 
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Samsonite® Attache 


wherever big business is done 



Getting plans off the ground for skyscrapers like the John Hancock Center in Chicago 
calls for big decisions. After all, it's going to be the world's tallest combination 
residential-office building, And where you find the men who make the decisions, 
you’ll likely find the Samsonite Attache. Exclusive hidden locks and lightweight 
magnesium frame give it a look that's strictly business. Scuff-and stain-resistant 
exterior of Samsonite Absolite*. Richly finished inside and out. Even an expandable 
file folder. Carry a Samsonite Attach^ and mark yourself as a first-stringer, wherever 
your big business is done. In Black. Deep Olive, Saddle Tan. Scotch Briar, Oxford 
Grey. 3" Commuter (shown) $27 .95. 2“ Statesman $25.95. 5" Diplomat $29.95. 


»rt» $*in>o'»l»Ce'PO'*tcaK.CiiA*fr.C»i«'Me807l7 c*' 




WANTED: Ambitious man willing 
to work long hours in demanding 
position. Salary: $100,000 plus 
excellent fringes including large 
white house and private plane. 
Must be able to win friends 
and influence people. Apply in 
person or send resume to: 
Republican National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. Present plans 
call for starting Jan. 18. 1969. 



It’s that time again. 

For the next nine months the American people will 
once again enjoy that favorite quadrennial pastime- 
presidential candidate watching. And what better 
place to watch than in the pages of LIFE! 

This year, as in every presidential election since 1936. 
LIFE will follow the candidates through all the 
pre-convention maneuvers, the nominations and the 
election itself. All the color, confusion and excitement 
of the electoral process will be covered by such 
seasoned political writers as Hugh Sidey and by LIFE’S 
team of award-winning photographers. Their reports 


will bring you a comprehensive word and picture 
account of what is shaping up to be one of the most 
hotly contested campaigns in recent memory. 


Now, in time to get your first copy before the March 12 
New Hampshire primary, LIFE offers a special 
subscription offer for new readers— 27 weeks for 
$2.97— only 1 Ic a copy. 


Reserve your front row seat in the political arena. Just 
fill out the attached order card and drop it in the mail. 
No need to send money. We'll bill you 
after your subscription begins. 

And may the best man win. 


LIFE 




SCORECARD 


MORE MEANS LESS 

The strange combination of good times 
and bad reflected in the national econo- 
my is having its effect in sport. A coasl- 
to-coast survey of athletic franchises 
shows that there has been oo decline in 
spectator interest in professional sport; 
no inclination to save money by staying 
away from ball games. If anything, at- 
tendance is continuing to increase. But 
thi.s dtKs not mean that the busine.ss of 
sport is continuing to boom, for clubs 
apparently have run out of ways to in- 
crea.se revenue as they attempt to com- 
bat what is. for them, nearly runaway 
inflation. For example: 

In St. Louis the 1967 Cardinals won 
the pennant and the World Senes, and 
they lopped National League attendance 
with 2,000,000 admissions. But the 
team's net profit— $600,000— was the 
same as in 1966 when it finished 6th 
and drew 1 .700.000. The St. Louis Haw ks 
of the NBA report attendance up 12^ , 
but profits down to the point that some 
home games arc being scheduled away. 
Hawk Owner Ben Kerner says, "I have 
cut my own salary 40' ^ and switched 
from a Cadillac to an Olds.” 

The Kansas City Chiefs, whose operat- 
ing expenses have increased by nearly 
half a million dollars in one year, showed 
a large revenue gain in 1967 but a lower 
net profit. They are planning a stringent 
cost<utting campaign, right dow n to the 
use of telephones and cabs. The Wash- 
ington Redskins report that food and 
lodging alone has doubled in five years 
and look fondly back to 195S when 
George Marshall refused to give his 
coach $700 to prepare for the draft. To- 
day scouting costs the Redskins $150,- 
000. The Minnesota Vikings, noted for 
their parsimonious salaries, say their 
payroll costs have doubled in recent 
years. 

In Chicago the Cubs report a 54' , in- 
crease m attendance last year and the best 
advance ticket sale in decades, but neces- 
sary improvements to W'rigley Field will 
tnore than take the club's $342,000 net 


profit. ’’Every silver lining has its cloud." 
says Owner Phil W'rigley. In Cleveland 
the Indians have lost money for two 
straight years, and the Browns report 
profits are down. Bob Howsam. general 
manager of the Cincinnati Reds, says 
simply; "The owners would do better in- 
vesting in another field.” 

Is there any way to stop the profit de- 
cline? ’’None that wc can find,” says 
Dan Reeves, whose Los Angeles Rams 
returned a net profit of only $340,000 
after a very successful season because 
of operating costs of more than $3 mil- 
lion. "Our league is almost sold out. 
Wc sec no other sources of income that 
can be developed. Maybe we should try 
six-man football.” 

Even allowing for the normal amount 
of executive-suite pessimism, it looks as 
if the profit squeeze is on in sport, 

WMO NOSE? 

The German status symbol is possession 
of a dog. Nothing, it is said, reflects 
East Germany’s impoverishment more 
than the absence of dogs on the streets. 
Last year a public-opinion poll showed 
that dogs arc the topic of of all 
male and 15^; of all female conversa- 
tions. "If Germans loved people as much 
as they love dogs, their history might 
have been less tragic." a German his- 
torian remarked not long ago. 

Now the Association of Poodle Lovers 
( Vorband der Pudelfrcundc) in Hamburg 
has embarked on an ambitious scheme 
to thwart poodle thievery. The associa- 
tion is nose-printingthc dogs owned by 
its members and issuing ID cards, show- 
ing each poodle’s sniffer. The ass<x;iation 
claims that noseprints arc as character- 
istic of the individual poodle as finger- 
prints arc of a man. Using a paper-and- 
pastc method developed by the Canadian 
Mountics, it hopes to print all the 3.000 
poixlles registered with the association. 
And that is just the beginning. There 
are 397.000 other purebred poodles in 
Germany. 

Some dog owners, howeser. are 


thumbing their noses at the idea, citing 
a study made 20 years ago by the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg. Researchers, at 
that time, did not find poodle noseprints 
unique. 

SEE NO GOOD, SPEAK NO GOOD 

Almost from the lime the Athletics ar- 
rived in Kansas City in 1955, there were 
rumors that Owner Charles O. Finley 
was eager to skip town with his team. 
But the evidence was usually speculative, 
and Charlie O. kept mum. Now that 
the A's have moved to Oakland, how- 
ever, St. Louis Cardinal Broadcaster 
Harry Caray feels free to tell about work- 
ing an exhibition game between the A's 
and the Cardinals in 1963. Recalls Ca- 
ray: "1 was amazed at the turnout— 32.- 
500 people— and kept saying what a 
great baseball town Kansas City was. 
Right in the middle of the game 1 got a 
telephone call from Finley. ’Cut that 
kind of talk out,' he told me. ‘1 want to 
move out of Kansas City and you’re 
messing me up.' " 

Look out. Oakland. 

DEADLY LURE 

Caution Fishermen: Cigarette Smoking 
May Be Hazardous to Your Fish’s 
Health. 

For years outdoorsmen have reported 
seeing trout strike cigarette butts, and 



game wardens are finding an increasing 
number of filter tips in the stomachs of 
fish. 

The modem tish is also gulping down 
snap caps from cans at an alarming rate. 
Leonard Ritchie, a wildlife officer "in 
Presque Isle. Me., says ‘’Outdoorsmen 


tcii me these things will eventually kill 
fish. I have talked to several people who 
caught trout last summer and found 
caps inside them. Apparently, as the 
cap flutters to the bottom, it is an 
attraction some lish can't resist." 

The moral from the conservation view- 
point is clear. Don't cast a snap cap 
upon the waters, unless you add some 
line and a treble hook. 

WOMEN SCORNED 

Two incidents in recent weeks have pro- 
voked debate on the worth of women 
athletes in spectator sports. A group of 
American pro golfers were happily sign- 
ing with Shell for its 1969 TV golf se- 
nes. until the PGA tournament com- 
mittee found that 12 women pros had 
al-so been invited to compete on the show 
and were to be paid on the same scale. 
Shell was told that the women would 
have to be replaced by men. and all but 
three of the women were, in fact, 
dropped. "I guess the men felt it wasn't 
going to enhance the game of golf." the 
show's producer explained meekly. One 
obvious thing it was not going to en- 
hance was their wallets — every starting 
spot that went to a woman meant that 
much TV money lost to the men. And 
there was the matter of pride. There is 
always a possibility that women pros, 
playing from women's tees, will score 
better than the men. 

Meanwhile, there is a dispute in Brit- 
ain over Wimbledon’s announced prize- 
money list. TTie winner of the men's sin- 
gles is to receive S4.800. while the 
women's singles winner will get only 
$1,800. Mrs. Ann Haydon Jones. Brit- 
ain's No. I player and at present an 
amateur, has threatened to pull out of 
the first open tournament, at Bourne- 
mouth in April, unless the women's 
purses arc raised. ' I think the split 
should be at least two-thirds to one- 
third. or even 50-50." she says. It is 73- 
27 now. 

Lady Churchill has taken up the wom- 
en's cause, expressing her sentiments in 
a recent letter to Thv Tinuw, and An- 
gela Mortimer Barrett, the last British 
player to win at Wimbledon, has de- 
scribed the tournament’s offering as 
"an insult to our sex." 

But Britain's top-ranked male player. 
Roger Taylor, defended the present 
purse split. "In order to win at Wim- 
bledon a man may have to play several 
fisc-set matches, while a woman never 

fontinued 
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DO YOU HAVE 
AHAI II lAKfS lOMAKE 

ha/or sharp vnvif S’ 


WE DO 



If you won't stand for fuzzy flicks, 
a Minolta Autopak'''-8 movie camera. 

You'll be taking pictures through a 
world-famous Rokkor zoom lens — rated 
tops for sharp color photography by pro- 
fessional photographers’mtywhere. 

The Minolta Autopak-8 Kll fshowiy.,g 
the most fully equipped super-8 you caii 
buy. Under $250, plus case. Other moOvTa ..t- 
dude the Minolta Autopak-8 S3, a truly compact. 


lightweight easy on-the-budget super-S 
at under $120, plus case. The Minolta 
Autopak-8 K7 has power zoom and motor, 
reflex viewing and many extras to make 
it a great buy at under $200. plus case. 

See and try the exciting Minolta super-8 
trio at your nearest camera dealer. Or 
write for colorful illustrated literature 
Minolta Corporation, 200 Park Avenue South, 
New York, New York 10003 


Minolta Autopale 

SUPER S MOVIE CAMERAS 



Sailing Suit. 

By Catalina Martin 


Polyester/cotton woven stripe fabric by Galey & Lord, 1407 Broadwa^ 
, New York, N,Y. .10018. a division of Burlington Industries. 



MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


CREDIT CARD. 


Last summer, a traveling trouble- 
shooter for the Belden Corporation 
(the wire and cable people) found a 
whole new use for BusiNRss Week. 
He tried to pay a hotel bill with a SlOO 
company check, but the clerk politely 
refustKl to honor it. Reason: he never 
heard of the company. 

Fortunately, the engineer spotted 
the manager’s copy of the Augu.st 19, 
1967 Businf-ss Wef.k on a nearby 
table, and brought it to the de.sk. In 
that issue were four full-page ad.s for 
Belden, the initial insertion in the 
company’s big new corporate cam- 
paign. The impre.s.sed clerk ca.shed the 
check and all ended happily. 

Of course. Belden never expected 
this bonu.s when they began their BW 
advertising. A survey had .shown the 
need for a campaign to impress man- 
agement and financial exer'utives with 
the size and scope of Belden. And th<* 
survey showed that there was no more 
efficient (or prestigious) way to reach 
them than our own magazine. 

However, we don’t think BitsiNKS.s 
Week has much of a future as a credit 
card. Ever try to .slip a copy into your 
wallet? 


You advertise in 
Business Week 

to inform 
manaRcmcnl 

A McOraw-Hill Maxastn* 



SCORECARD .'oiilinued 

ha& to play more than three sets," he 
said. ‘'Besides, (hey should give men 
more than women because eventually 
all of us men will have to support some 
woman." 

SOUND OFF 

Students at the University of Washington 
tried recently to purchase the seven* 
foot-high whistle of the Quci-n Mary to 
use at ftwtball and hasketball games. 
Fortunately, they failed. The whistle 
can be heard for 15 miles. If it were 
sounded in the stadium or field house, 
visiting coaches would have blown their 
slacks. 

m BLACK AMO WHITE 

In an effort to assess just how many col- 
leges are complying with the provisions 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by mak- 
ing all facilities and services available to 
all students, the Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare mailed question- 
naires several months ago to colleges 
asking, among other things, for statistics 
on the number of white and Negro stu- 
dents rcgislcrcdand the numbcrofwhitcs 
and Negroes receiving athletic granis- 
in-aid during the fall school scntc-stcr. 
The results arc now coming in, and an 
analysis of the information supplied by 
the colleges in seven major conferences 
the AAWU, Atlantic Coast. Big Eight. 
Big Ten. Ivy. .Southeastern and 5k>uih- 
west — reveals some interesting facts: 

• Dt the 796,709 students registered in 
the 59 colleges. 12.699, or 1.5' ;. arc 
Negro. 

• The schools granted 10,698 athletic 
scholarships. Of these 6.t4. or about 6''; . 
went to Ncgrws. 

• The Big fen Conference has the most 
Negro students (5.094) and Indiana 
has the highest number (1. 501) of any 
of the 59 schools. 

• Michigan State gave the most Negro 
athletic scholarships -50. This is almost 
twiicc the number granted to Negroes 
by any other Big Ten school. Michigan 
Stale also gave the most athletic grants 
in the conference- 265, and Purdue the 
fewest 164- 

• There arc 1,861 Negroes in the South- 
eastern Conference. This is 1.4' ; of all 
students. SHC colleges gave 2.236 athlet- 
ic scholarships, the most of any major 
conference. Only M of these went to 
Negroes. Alabama. Auburn. Florida. 
Mississippi, -Missi.ssippi Stale. I SLI and 
Georgia gave none to Ncgrivcs. 

10 


• There are 1,001 Negroes in Atlantic 

Coast colleges, which is 1.4''; of the 
total number of students. The University 
of Virginia has the lowest percentage of 
Negro students Thirty-four Ne- 

groes in the ACC received athletic grants 

20 of them at Maryland and nine at 
Wake Forest. Duke. Clemson. South 
Carolina and Virginia gave no Negro 
athletic scholarships. 

• In the Southwest Conference, which 
is .65'',' Negro, 1,678 athletic scholar- 
ships were distributed. 16 to Negroes. 
The most given to Ncgrixrs by any school 
in the conference is four (Southern Meth- 
odist); Rice granted none. 

• The Ivy i.eague filed no returns on 
athletic scholarships, since it offers none 
as such. Of its 41.005 students, 2'*; arc 
Negroes. 

SUPER PRAYER 

The Most Reverend Philip M. Hannan. 
Archbishop of New Orleans, delivered 
this invcKation at a Saints banquet two 
weeks ago; "Oh God. we ask your bless- 
ing upon all who participate in this ban- 
quet this evening, and on all who have 
supported our Saints. Our Heavenly 
Father, who has instructed us that the 
'saints by faith conquered kingdoms 
. . . and overcame lions,' grant our 
Saints an increase of faith and strength 
so that they will not only overcome the 
lions, but also the Bears, the Rams, the 
Ciianis and even those awesome people 
in Green Bay. Give to our owners and 
coaches the continued ability to be as 
wise a.s serpents and simple a.s doves so 
that no good talent will dodge our draft. 
Grant to our fans perseverance in their 
devotion and unlimited lung-power, 
tempered with a sense of charity to all. 
including the referees. May our beloved 
'Bedlam BowT be a source of gcxjd fel- 
lowship. and may The Saints Go March- 
ing In be a victory march for all. now 
and in eternity." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Walter (Babe) Pratt, member of the 
Hockey Hall of Fan«i and star of the 
■40s. watching a timid forward in a game 
between Vancouver and Phivcnix: "How 
would you like to have a heart trans- 
plant and get his?" 

• Doris Brown, asked by a television 

sportscasicr after she won the mile in 
the Seattle Invitational if she had ever 
run the distance before: "Yes. I hold 
the world's record." CRO 



If Lincoln Continental made a wagon, 
this would be it. 

Mercury Colony Park. 

Lincoln Continental doesn't moke o wogon. So our 
Continentol designers pul their wogon ideos info our 
Mercury Colony Pork. 

One of the better ones is a bock room for the boys— two 
optionol center-facing rear seats. It gives them a playroom 
of their own, And keeps you for oway from the distraction of 
crunching apples, etc. 

The two-way toilgate swings out like a door, down like 
a gote. It's easier to load dead weight or live frisky cargo. 

And there's a new optionol Automatic Ride leveler 
that keeps you on on even keel, even with a baby elephant 
in the rear, 

Our designers signed their work by giving Colony Pork 
the clossic bold look of the Continentol grille. It's sofe to soy 
nobody mokes o finer wagon thon this one. 

The Fine Car Touch inspired by the Continental. 







BREAKNECK 





Sports Illustrated 

FEBRUARY 1«, 1*e« 

TtME IN FRANCE 


The Winter Olympics' first week was crash-crash-crash for U.S. Alpine skiers as Jim Barrows (shown spinning 
toward a shocking fall) and seven other men and women hit the snow. Meanwhile, France's Jean-Claude Killy and 
Austria's Olga Pall were striking gold. But there was some cheer for the U.S. in the performance of its girl skaters 

CONTINUED 




WINTER OLYMPICS ronfinufd 


OVER THE SCATTERED BONES CAME JEAN-CLAUDE 

by DAN JENKINS 


U p in the gusty mountains above Gre- 
noble ii was believed that stubborn 
old Avery Eirundage. who has this hang- 
up about amateurism, would stand at 
the finish line of the Alpine events in 
the Winter Olympics with his legs plant- 
ed and his arms outstretched, and that 
Jcan-Claudc Killy and ihe others would 
have to plunge through him bla/cr, 
patch, pm. ideals and all to get a med- 
al of any kind unless their skis were 
painted, oh. polka-dot purple and pink, 
with no trademarks visible. Ski racers 
arc pros, suggested Hrundage becau.se 
the manufacturers pay them to let the 
world know what boards they are slid- 
ing on. Not that anyone would discover 
it in Cirenoble. f og continually moving 
in and out obscured everything: skis, 
skiers and the spectator next to you. 
Then, suddenly, another problem arose 
for Killy, the glamour personality of 
these Ciames. Could he race well over 
the scattered bones of the U.S. team? 
American hoy parts and girl parts were 
being spread across the slopes like Bela 
I ugosi’s favorite buffet Talking to an 
American racer almost any time meant 
bending down and peeking in the snow, 
f inally, however, out of alt of this ago- 
ny and frustration, down roared Jean- 
Claude Killy to capture the biggest, most 
dangerous event of them all. the men's 
downhill, to add another gold nKdal in 
giant slalom and to transplant himself 
forever into the throbbing heart of 
France. 

Although it was beginning to look 
like the overall spectacle might have to 
be renamed Xemes Jeu\ Oiympiqucs de 
Killy, it was impossible for Jean-Claude 
or any of the medal winners to display, 
lavish joy because of the clack about 
commercialism, for example. Killy 
leaped at an opportunity to put the 
Olympics down by saying. "1 raced well 
because this wa.s a World Cup event." 
Actually he said Kvian World Cup. 
throwing in the name of the co-spon- 
sor. Hvian. which sells bottled water 

Winning the downhill. Killy fights tor Dslaneo 
on stooB upDor pitch, locks mto jump snd 
dnvns for finish, nipping Qoy Porillst (right). 


and has helped to organize the World 
Cup ski circuit, whose races provide an 
orderly way of keeping up with skiing's 
leading, uh. money-winners. 

Brundage. of course, is correct m say- 
ing that European ski racers often strug- 
gle toward a camera bearing as many 
trademarks as an Indianapolis race car. 
and only the most naive individual would 
expect them to do this out of pure friend- 
ship for hard-working factory employ- 
ees. What the skiers argue is that Brun- 
dage is putting all of the heat on the 
skis. What about the bindings? Whai 
abi>ut the hoots? What about a Russian 
icc-ht>ckc> team that has been playing 
together, living together and no doubt 
getting paid together for six years? 

■■'rhe Olympic is hypocrite." said 
KiHy. 

So It was that when Jean-Claude 
reached the limsh of the downhill race 
on f riday he did exactly as the officials 
demanded he do. He gently stepped out 
of his skis while a couple of gendarmes 
stood by. and then he was allowed to 
move in front of the cameras. But. aha. 
what happened then was that hi.s best 
friend. Michel Arpin. who also happens 
to be his racing service man. stepped 
into focus with his skis upright between 
himself and Killy, almost as if they 
were Killy's equipment. It was hi there. 
Avery Brundage. guess who won on 
I)> namics? 

Meanwhile, silver medalist Guy Pe- 
rillai. who lost by only the blink of an 
eye. and bron/c medalist Jcan-Danicl 
Daciwylcr of Switzerland were not 
quite so fortunate All of the attention 
was on Kilty, naturally . Pcrillat shrugged 
and .said, "Oh. well, it is not so im- 
portant. The pictures with the skis can 
be taken later." 

For the Olympic record books, how- 
ever, let it be noted that Killy won his 
two gold medals on French-made Dy- 
namic skis, and in Nevada bindings and 
Le Trappeur boots; that Pcrillat used 
Dynastar skis. Nevada bindings and 
Hcschung boots; and that Dactw-ylcr 
was on Rossignol skis, in Nevada bind- 
ings and Lange boots. There. It is donc. 

No one had to wonder what the 


Americans were wearing. It was Ace 
bandages and plaster casts. In succes- 
sion. the Americans who crashed either 
in training or in races and were cither 
physically or mentally twisted by the 
experience were IX-nnis McC'oy. Wendy 
Allen. Robin Morning. Billy Kidd. 
-Spider Sabich. Jere F.lliott. Jim Barrows 
and Karen Budge, a total of eight 
eight out of 14 with a late report just 
filtering down Ihe mountain that Kiki 
Cutler might have fallen into measles. 
They went through fences, banged 
their heads on slalom poles, spiraled 
through the air like tornado wreckage, 
and. in the case of poor Karen Budge, 
got blindsided by a foolish Moroccan. 

The American tragedy began with 
Dennis McC'oy in downhill training, 
ffe caught an edge and took down a 
fence and came up looking as if his 
face had been clawed by an angry house- 
wife. something that damaged his con- 
fidence even more ihan the fall, 

I hen. on another day during training, 
Wendy Allen barreled into a cluster of 
slalom poles and put a slice in her pret- 
ty forehead, six stitches worth, and it is 
yet to be decided how this might affect 
her. Bui there was no question about 
Robin Morning on the same day. Go- 
ing from the chairlift to the start of the 
ladies' downhill, a mere pleasure ski, 
Robin fell and didn't get up. It wasn't 
a tough fall, only the sort we all take. 
Bui Robin's right leg was broken and 
she was out of the Olympics before 
they started. 

Now came the biggest blow of all to 
America's chances, Billy Kidd was m 
line form, oozing confidence. Up in the 
.special Olympic Village at C'hamroussc 
where the Alpiners were hidden, the 
talk was all about how Kidd and Killy 
were looking better than anyone on 
this lurny. technical course that was 
not as fast as it was deceptive, not as 
steep as it was windy unpredictable, 
shadowy and just plain hard. 

"In places." said Kidd. "U‘s like 
trying to ski on the outside of a basket- 
ball." 

In the nonstop Kidd burst from the 
gale and zipped around the first turn and 
riimuuird 
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the hairpin as he had no less than 1 0 times 
prcsiously. Then came another right- 
hand turn. As Kidd approached, a 60- 
mile gust enveloped him. and the wind 
lashed a spray of white powder over his 
skis. Fora split second he felt a tiny knob, 
or something strange, beneath him. Mo 
jerked back, his tips crossed at least he 
believes they did and in the terrible next 
few seconds for both kidd and America, 
the best U.S. racer w as in a grinding spill 
that twisted his left ankle, one that has 
been injured before. Ho could still race 
while heavily taped, but neither his an- 
kle nor his conlidcnce would be like new . 
Thus he was a feeble ISth in the down- 
hill. losing to racers he can normally de- 
feat with ea.se. 

On the same afternoon of nonstop 
training. Spider Sabich took a spectacu- 
lar tumble that sent both of his skis sail- 
ing into the clouds and him into the snow. 
Me escaped serious injury, suffering only 
a bruised heel, but his performance en- 
couraged Coach Boh Beattie to pul 
young Jerc hllioii instead of Spider in 
the race. l-!lliotl had no better luck. 
I-unging for speed, he got out of con- 
trol. went into a cocktail blender rou- 
tine and took about 30 feet of a snow 
fence down, slightly injuring his shoul- 
der. This encouraged Beattie to start 
Sabich. not F.lliott. in the giant slalom. 


Back at the crash pad, F.lliott's fall 
was nothing compared to that of big 
Jim (Moose) Barrows. Nobody's fall 
was— ever. Ifmedals were given forcour- 
age. or for wanting to go fast. Barrows 
would win every one. A friendly hulk of 
a fellow from Steamboat Springs. Col- 
orado who has played football and driv- 
en in jalopy derbies. Jim went out of 
the starling gate as if he thought he had 
a chance to chase down Killy. Soon he 
was nearing the Col dc la Balrne. a mur- 
derous little section. Vou come into the 
first hump there from a steep schuss. 
Vou kind of go gluinp and then pi'c- 
jump. then hold it. and then prejump 
the next bump, all of this at about 60 
miles per hour, and then you arc out of 
il. Fifteen racers spun out there, and in 
his fall Barrows looked like three of 
them. 

Me came dow n the steep part obvious- 
ly out of control, too far to the right, 
near the little red flags that mark the 
end of the world. Horribly, be sat back, 
his skis went out and forward off the 
first bump, and then up. up and away. 
Fifteen feet up and into the gray ha/e 
he flew, la/ily spiraling- a space walker 
without an umbilical cord. .As it hap- 
pened. Moose seemed to hang in the air 
for an hour, and you had time to pon- 
der. during vour shriek, whether he 



Taping ski nam«s. Francfi factrs Augart (left) and Mauduit poke fvn a! Brondage crackdown. 


would land on his head or on another 
continent. He landed on his right shoul- 
der, upside down, then cra.shed forward, 
his skis Jamming into the trail, and just 
lay there. .A helicopter rescue later. Bar- 
rows was lucky to have only a dislocat- 
ed hip and was building model airplanes 
in a military hospital in (irenoble. 

"Yeah, 1 was going too fast,” he said. 
"Hut you don't win medals cooling it. ' 

Further proof that an American did 
not even have to be in a race to be in- 
jured was soon to follow. Shortly be- 
fore the ladies' downhill on Saturday, 
blonde Karen Budge from Jackson Mote. 
Wyoming was testing wax. Karen, .Amer- 
ica's best girl in downhill, had just 
enough time to test on a nearby giant 
slalom course and then rewax. But as 
she was running the test a member of 
the Moroccan men's team. Said Mousni. 
who had been warned once before to 
stay off the hill, zipped hy from no- 
where. slamming into Karen. Result: a 
dislocated shoulder for Budge and a 
bruise for the crazy Moroccan, which 
was less punishment than Bob Beattie 
would have laid on at the moment, 

In the face of continuous adversity. 
Beattie remained remarkably restrained 
and used psychology. Me skirled the 
subjects of ill fortune, myth and voo- 
doo when m the company of his dwin- 
dling triKips. Me spoke only of tomor- 
row's job. .And he pointed out that this 
was not a freak Olympics, that the best 
racers were winning. Jean-Claude killy 
had taken a downhill event that was 
practically tailored for him. and Aus- 
tria's (Hga Pall, a slender, beautiful girl, 
had churned to the ladies' downhill \ iclo- 
ry that she indeed deserved on the basis 
of the winter’s prior results, Isabelle 
.Mirof France finishing second, .Austria's 
Christ! Maas third. 

"Our best events are ahead of us.” 
lectured Beattie. 

And so they were. While no one was 
about to outski Kilh in the comhined 
giant slalom rums of .Sunday and Mon- 
day, especially since he was relieved of 
some immense pressure after his down- 
hill win. the .Americans began lo come 
on. Killy led the first run by 1.2 seconds. 

Second to Killy was a stranger to lofty 
standings, Willy 1 avre. one of (hose 
.Swiss who have been surprisingly good 
this year in heavy snow. But the U.S 
had decent runs from Kidd (eighth) and 
Jimmy Meuga (seventh), and thus some 
chance lor a medal. 
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On Monday, however, the fog curled 
up around Chamrous.se again, a light 
snow fell, and it was obvious that the 
course would be soft S'aiss soft. Willy 
Favre soft with poor visibility added. 
This wasn't good for Heuga's No. I start- 
ing position, and he wound up lOih, 'i 
wasn't sure what to do. whether to play 
safe and get down or charge at it," he 
said. "I was in between." 

Billy Kidd, sore ankle and all. started 
eighth and was slow up at the top. But 
with a fluid finish on a course getting 
swifter before ruts set in for the late 
starters, he posted the fastest run of the 
day and climbed to a fifth-place over-all 
finish. He was just half a second an 
ankle tweak, if you w ill— away from a 
bron/e medal, behind Killy. Favre, Hcini 
Messner and Ouy Pcrillai. 

All of this cheered up the U,.S. and 
increa.scd the excitement for the sla- 
lom which lay ahead, but in Killy coun- 
try it furnished no more than a pleasant 
backdrop for Jean-Claudc's continuing 
magic. 

For the French ski fan, however, who 
was being told daily in some of the sticki- 
est, most sentimental prose ever turned 
out by the Furopean press that Killy 
was immortal, grand, sweet, cute, leg- 
endary. honest and cuddly, there was 
scarcely anything left for Jcan-Claudc 
to prove after the downhill. Of course, 
by winning the giant slalom he had an 
opportunity to dangle three golds around 
his neck as Toni Sailer did at Cortina 
in 1956. Fie can do that by taking the 
slalom on Saturday, probably in the 
presence of none other than Charles dc 
Ciaulle and nine million confu.scd police- 
men. That would be something el.se. 
For most ecstatic Frenchmen, though, 
Killy did his big number in the down- 
hill.’ 

Killy had not been sensational in the 
season's early races. FIc had sulked af- 
ter losing two previous downhills and 
had fallen twice in slalom. He had been 
tniimidated by the pressua'. Then at 
Grenoble he had got into the unexpected 
dilemma of Avery Brundage's com- 
plaints about comnKrcialism. which 
were so blunt that it was honestly felt 
for a few hours that the Alpine events 
might be barred from the whole affair. 
After the typical face-saving compromise 
was reached. Killy seemed both de-pres- 
suri/cd and a little contemptuous. 

"It is all a game." he said. 

It was the racers themselves, those in 


the lirst seeding group, who canceled 
the downhill on the day it was original- 
ly scheduled. Up on top. the wind 
howled. The racers gathered in a group 
and decided they didn't want to battle 
the gusts and allow a fellow starting 
88th to catch a calm and win the big 
one. 

There was wind the next day, but not 
as much. It was a little warmer, and it 
Iwtked to Killy, who would start 14th. 
as if the course might develop ruts quick- 
ly. It was obvious that Guy Pcrillat's 
first starling position was an advantage. 
His lime of l;59.9.t. a record for the 
slope and two full seconds under the 
best nonstop lime, was holding nicely. 
Austria's big guns, Gerhard Nenning. 
an early-.season hero on the circuit. Karl 
.Schran/ and Hcini Messner. all failed to 
overtake Fcrillat, a quiet. 28-)ear-old 
married man who says he will now re- 
tire. finally. 

Now was the moment It was time 
for Killy, and what could he do with 
the things on hts mind, and with the enor- 
mous performance expected by his coun- 
trymen below, and with Col dc la Balme, 
which was already shaking even the best 
apart, waiting for him? 

"When 1 knew I had only to beat Peril- 
lat." he said, somewhat undiplomatical- 
ly, one felt, "I knew I would win," 

Never has Killy exploded from a start- 


ing gate faster. He absolutely dived out, 
skating downward and shoving with his 
poles. "He got one second on the start 
alone." said Gerard Rubuud. one of his 
close chums and equipment keepers. 
Around the hairpin Killy fought for 
more speed rather than merely holding 
steady as the others had done. In a se- 
ries of S turns at the middle, he slashed 
and carved and skated. He took Col dc 
la Balme with two neat prejumps as if 
he were giving an exhibition, and by 
this lime he had the race won. He was 
faster than anyone through the tough 
part by a second or two. and Pcrillal 
had managed to make it seem so close 

two ski lengths, let's say only be- 
cause of the snuK>ihcr course he bcnclii- 
ted by. 

Sti there was Killy at the bottom, 
triumphant Killy • immortal, cuddly 
Killy grinning at the world through 
cameras and saying. "1 knew I would 
win. of course. I used to win the down- 
hills. no? I took the line 1 wanted and 
pa.ssed very well, no?" 

Yes. Jean-Claude. But you ruined the 
ending for Avery and all the gang. I.is- 
ten. after the slalom you've got to nKn- 
tion that your Dynamics really held the 
turns, that your Nevada bindings were 
super and that your I.c Trappeur boots 
were swell, and well, everything will 
he even more downhill after that. 

CONTINUED 
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THE PERILS OF PEGGY AND A GREAT SILVER RAID 


Peggy Fleming lifted low American morale by winning the gold medal expected of her but had some very uneasy 
moments, while a tno of speed skaters fought flu and love bugs en route to a merry tie by BOB OTTUM 


F .m a few turbuleni days in Grenoble 
last week it appeared that nothing 
would top the opening show staged by 
Charles de Gaulle. He gathered 1,291 
athletes around him in a costly tem- 
porary stadium, and for a few crazy mo- 
ments rockets went off. jet planes drew 
circles overhead in colored smoke, para- 
chutists landed in Olympic rings and 
50.000 pierfumed paper roses floated 
out of the sky. Then it rained, snowed, 
fogged and smogged. disrupting the 
skiing and sledding schedules and at 
one point snuffing out the big ceremonial 
Olympic torch. But then, while the U.S. 
skiers were outdoing one another in 
calamity, four American girls, just plain, 
average, sparkling, leggy, coltish Amer- 
ican girls, finally gave our side some- 
thing to shout about in Grenoble. In 
the space of 36 hours Peggy Fleming 
(see cover) collected her gold medal in 
figure skating the first U.S. gold of 
the Games -and our speed skaters made 
such a sensational run on silver that 
France had to send out for more med- 
als. And with everyone still digesting this 
situation, one of the girls came back to 
win yet another medal, a nice little thing 
in bronze. 

The skating successes restored some 
bounce to American morale, proving 
that, though the U.S. was fresh out of 
Squaw Valley-style miracles in hockey, 
though we are still bumpy and snakebit 
in Alpine skiing, and as far as the Nor- 
dics are concerned we might as well stay 
home, we are again a world power in 
skating. 

By Friday. Peggy had gone through 
the compulsory school figures and had 
run up such an overwhelming lead (77.2 
points) that she could have left a note 
on her dresser saying just send the gold 
medal along home sometime after the 
Games. The willowy Colorado brunette 
reinforexd a widely held illusion that 
she is delicate and super fragile by mov- 
ing out of Olympic Village. There was a 


rumor that the whole place was aswarm 
with French flu bugs, and the nights 
were full of the sound of queasy ath- 
letes shuffling down the halls. 

Peggy moved in with her mother. Dor- 
is Fleming, in a shabbily genteel hide- 
away hotel across the street from the 
Grenoble railroad station, because, said 
Mrs. Fleming. "Peggy has a touch of 
sore throat and she is so nervous with 
all this pressure, you know." Actually, 
despite her 109 pounds and translucent- 
china look, there is every reason to be- 
lieve Peggy could break the Oakland 
Raiders' Ben Davidson in half with one 
quick body block. 

But for the three other girls, who decid- 
ed to stay in the Village with the germs, 
the going was far tougher. Sixteen-year- 
old Dianne ffolum. the pride of North- 
brook. Illinois and Regina Dominican 
High School and the hope of America 
in the women’s 5(X)-mctcr race, was 
the first to falter. Early in the week she 
lay doubled up in the girls' dorm, strick- 
en by some sort of ferocious germ, 
gradually growing so weak she was 
unable to attend practice. 

As if that were not bad enough, team- 
mate Mary .Meyers. 22. was not only 
uneasy about assuming the leading role 
in tackling the Russians but also was in 
love, engaged and ready to quit skating 
and get married, in that order. But there 
was more. The other member of the 
threesome, I8-ycar-old Jennifer Fish, in 
addition to being stuck with a hometown 
organization with the impossibly corny 
name of the Townc 'N' Country Speed 
Skating Club — of Strongsville. Ohio — 
was an alternate w ith scant hope of mak- 
ing the team. 

Next thing you know, in this old B 
movie plot situation, team regular 
Jeanne Ashworth — a 1960 bronze med- 
alist— fell in a time trial. U.S. Coach 
Ken Henry looked around and there w as 
Jenny, skating like a dream, naturally. 
He told her to lace up. kid, and gel out 


there for the good old U.S.A. and race. 

It had to be a rickety team. On Wed- 
nesday. two days before the 5(X) meters, 
Dianne was silting on a bench near the 
dressing rooms, her hair tumbled down 
around her shoulders and her eyes full 
of frustration and tears. 

"Bov. ( dunno." she sniffled. "I was 
feeling swell when I got here, but now 
I’m just sick. My legs hurl and my stom- 
ach hurts a whole lot and I can't even 
move." 

And then there were the Russians. 
This year they sent an advance team of 
Red press agents to town, spreading the 
word that they had a mystery racer 
trained solely for the 500 meters and 
warning that she was about the biggest 
thing since Pavlova. And there was the 
very real presence of Ludmila Titova, 
who had won medals in everything but 
knitting sweaters at the recent world 
championships in Finland, taking both 
the 500- and I.OOO-melcr awards. 

Friday morning came up like any oth- 
er winter Friday in CJrenoblc; with a 
wet. gray chill that hung in the air like 
puree of fog. There was Dianne warm- 
ing up. with a look of pure anguish, in 
bulky sweat pants and with her early- 
Joan Baez hair all jammed up under 
her knit cap. She was half leaning for- 
ward as though her stomach hurt. Which 
it did. 

Then the Russian mystery woman 
appeared, wearing a look of beautiful 
blonde innocence, in a coal lined with 
white fur. She turned out to be Tatiana 
Sidorova, who had been training at al- 
titude in secret for a year. 

Speed skating at 500 meters is quick 
and torturous, a race run in pairs, and 
Meyers, skating in a low. powerful 
crouch, provided the first hint of what 

ronlinufd 

Sffeed skater Mary Meyers jaytuUy displays 
ner share of the Ihree-way-tied 600-meler 
silrer. wen with Dianne Motum end Jenny Fish. 
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was to conw. But svhy not ? She had ap- 
proached the race with just the proper 
U.S. attitude- “I was numb," she said. 

She came winging across the finish 
Une in 46.3 seconds, certainly not an 
Olympic (45.0) or a world (44,4) rec- 
ord, but not bad for skating against a 
wind that, not far away on top of the 
hill at Chamroussc. was blowing skiers 
off the trail. It put her in first spot and. 
stunned, she went over to □ nearby bench, 
plunked down, stared nioodiK into the 
smog and listened for the other times. 

"Speed skating," Mary said, "is a 
sort of love-hate relationship, I like the 
skating part but 1 cannot stand the get- 
ting-in-shape part, I can neser go 
through it again." 

Minutes later Russia's m\stcr> girl 
skated W'ith a touch too much Mit/i Cia)- 
nor and not enough Jim R>un and fin- 
ished in 46-9. which effectively hid her 
away back in ninth place. It also caused 
a stir in the Russian press corps, whose 
members had been loyally following licr 
around. 

"So what happened to your mystery 
woman?" one photographer was asked. 

"Bad ice." he explained loftily. Then 
Titova stepped up. She is a big. rangy 
girl, the sort who would be an instant 
hit in a Chicago roller derby. "I was 
preparing myself to beat Meyers." she 
said. She did, of course, in 46.1. scram- 
bling around the rink with long strides, 
looking vaguely like Fran Tarkenion 
coming up the middle, and she moved 
into an unshakable lead. 

I ull of magic blue pills from the little 
black bug of Daniel T. Hanley, the team 
doctor. Holum added her hit to history. 
"I think I'ltova is the nicest and pretti- 
est of all the Russians." she said, 
"but , . , implying that it is just a mat- 
ter of time until the two meet on some 
future ICC rink in a duel to the death. 
This time it was ckise. at that. Dianne 
look off and came .tinging in. skates 
flashing, in 46, .V 

"l ook, two Americans are tied. Isn't 
that cute?" everybody said. And that 
left it all up to Jennifer Fish, 

She wheeled around in another 46..1 
seconds, a clever move, since it knocked 
the French supply of silver medals all 
out of kilter and pul three wriggling 
girls on one little step of the most crowd- 

Her victor/ won, the comely Peggy poses with 
sttve" medalist Gaby Seyfert (left) and Hana 
Maskova (bronie) on the Stade de Glace rink. 


ed award stand of the Grenoble Games. 

A picture of calm at the poslrace con- 
ference, Jenny told the European press 
about the incredible tic. "We planned it 
that way." she explained. And then she 
lugged off her skates and wiggled her 
toes in her chartreuse sweat socks. 

Meyers changed into something more 
girlish and slipped back to the Olympic 
\'illage. She left her mollter and father 
standing impatiently in the lobby- they 
thought they had a date for lunch 
and called her lianctS Mieliael Berger, 
collect. It was then 5 a.m. in Minne- 
apolis. 

"Guess v\hat?" site said- 

The next morning, still feeling none 
too sprightly, Dianne gave the 1.500- 
meter race a try. .Skating in the same 
heal with the ultimate winner. K.iija 
Mustonen of f inland, she was well beat- 
en and finished I3lh. Hut by Sunday 
Dianne had finally got the bugs out of 
her system and the color back into her 
checks. She awoke early and. taking on 
2X other girls at 1.000 meters, she skat- 
ed sturdily a long-striding figure in 
Vankee blue, both arms Hailing at start 
and finish, one arm behind her back on 
the long middle haul. Her reward was 
that little bron/e. 

But It was the triple tie. of course, 
that had people talking: the f rench love 
weird sports situations and piotty girls. 
It put everybody in the mood for a big 
Saturday night. The town dressed up 
and Went out to the ligurc skating show 
in the Stade de Glace, the Metropolitan 
Opera of the NS'intcr Olympics. 

h wasn't that IVggy had to worry 
well, except perhaps about which cos- 
tume to wear while she was bcalingevery- 
body silly. Mom Fleming had whipped 
up six skating costumes in one week, 
working through most of the nights sew- 
ing on sequins and beads, and Peggy 
finally settled on a little mini-number m 
frothy chartreuse chiffon. It goes well 
with gold medals, for one thing, 

For another thing, chartreuse is the 
local liqueur and a color dear to Greno- 
ble's heart. It is honied at a monastery, 
and Mom thought the color would be a 
nice touch, "I mean, because of tluise 
monks and all.” she said. She had picked 
out the material at Macy's on the way 
through New ^'ork. "It son of hit me 
as soon as I walked into the fabrics de- 
partment." she said. 

.And if it hit Mom at Macy's, it pos- 
itively dazzled everybody at Grenoble. 


There were 32 skaters in the event, and 
the first 21 of them went through a long 
evening of going out there and warming 
up the crowd for Peggy. 

Still, for all the abandoned applause 
that greeted her, it was the meanest night 
of her career. Just as Peggy stepped out 
on the ice she caught the rhinestones on 
her sleeve against her beige lights and 
skated out with the uneasy feeling that 
she might break into an iniprompiu 
striptease in the middle of her number. 
Further, the Olympic pressure was begin- 
ning to get to her. 

I’eggy followed Czechoslovakia's 
liana Maskova. she of the stunning long 
legs, who calmly pul together a routine 
full of high, Hoaiing leaps and spins. 

f or a solid gold bet. Peggy's finale 
was shot full of crises. By the lime she 
was halfway through her routine she 
had already faltered a few times and 
her coach. Carlo Fasvi. had taken to 
liiding his eyes and groaning on the side- 
lines. And when she came off the ice. 
Peggy burst into tears. But she had won 
handily vvith a total score of 1,970.5- 
which was SX.2 points better than the 
figures for that chunky F-asl German 
dish. Gabriele Seyfert. and 141,7 belter 
than .Maskova, 

"Boy." said Peggy. •It was all rough- 
er than I thought. I mean, up until to- 
night I had figured the worst part of 
the whole thing came a week ago when 
1 came out to practice. All my com- 
petitors cunie around and sat on the 
edge of the rink and just killed me with 
piercing looks. I got through that all 
right, hut this was something else." 

There was an almo^l-weepy award 
ceremony right on the ice. They ran up 
the C.S. flag and a tape recorder played 
(hat unfamiliar U inter Olympics song. 
The Suir-Spaiiifh-i/ /iciniici . And after 
that was over, at a conference attended 
by European journalism's top girl- 
walehcrs, Sey fert and Maskova sat and 
glared icily at Peggy. She did not seem 
to mind. Amid the Alpine disasters the 
girl skaters had come through. 

When the Olympic ice arena emptied 
Saturday night and the first week of the 
lOlh Winter Games was almost ovcfc. 
there stood Peggy in fluffy chartreuse 
and wearing her new gold medal. In the 
crowd were those wild ones Holum. 
Meyers and Fish -with their haul of 
silver, plus one bonus bronze. 

Said Peggy to a friend: "How do you 
like my new little necklace?" end 
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THE SHOE WAS NOT 
IN THE SADDLE 


White his regular jockey. Willie Shoemaker, watched or} TV and rested his 
broken leg. Damascus was taken along the rail by a substitute rider and 
lost the Strub Stakes by a head to a long shot by WHITNEY TOWER 


T wenty-four miles from Santa Anita 
racetrack the diminutive master of a 
luxury apartment on the 31st floor of a 
Beverly Hills high rise settled down for 
a most unlikely Saturday afternoon— at 
least for him. Only two days home from 
Inglewood’s Daniel Freeman Memorial 
Hospital, where he had lain restlessly 
for more than two weeks after a frac- 
ture of his right leg. the world's moncy- 
winningcsl jcKkcy. William Shoemaker, 
was going to watch the race of the week 
on television instead of from his accus- 
tomed position aboard a favorite. The 
race was the SlOO.OOO-addcd Charles H, 
Strub Stakes, the mile-and-a-quartcr 
test in which Shoe'.s regular mount. Mrs. 
Thomas Bancroft's Horse of the Year. 
Damascus, was ab<iut to go olT as the 
l-to-5 choice to win his IHth victory m 
23 lifetime starts and a ptn of $73.70(). 

Dressed in checkered trousers, a 
brown turtleneck sweater and slippers. 
Shoe look his place a dozen feet from 
his color-television console, propped 
hLs healing leg gently on a large red- 
white-and-blue stulfed pillow and leaned 
back. Nearby a gin game was going on 
among Babs Shoemaker and three of 
the couple's friends, Eddie Goldstonc. 
Eddie St»utherland and Joey Forman. 
Shortly before 4:30 p.m. the pace of the 
gin game slackened. Shoe polished off a 
last bottle of pop and suddenly it was 
time for the first $100,000 horse race of 
the new year. No expression crossed 
Shoemaker's face. The television voices 


and the slap of cards on the gin table 
provided the only noise 31 floors above 
Sunset Boulevard. 

The 46.653 people at Santa Anita made 
considerably more noise before, during 
and after the running of the Strub. Many 
of them, ever since Shoemaker's fall on 
January 23. had wondered out loud just 
how good Damascus was. Most agreed 
that he was great, following easy victo- 
ries. guided by Sht>cniaker. in the Mal- 
ibu and San Fernando, and some were 
inclined to go along with Trainer John 
Longden who said. ‘•He's the greatest 
horse I’ve seen since Count rHcct in 
1943." Damascus, it appeared, was one 
horse who could carry his winning form 
from East to West the way Ciun Bow 
and Buckpasscr had before him. instead 
of duplicating the disapptiinting inva- 
sions of Kelsii and Roman Brother. 
Further. Dama.scus seemed able to han- 
dle any kind of track. But w hom would 
Trainer Frank Whiteley pick to ride 
Damascus until Shoe returned to action 
in late summer or fall? 

"Well." said Whiteley before an- 
nouncing a decision, "if 1 ask for Bae/a 
or one of those boys, you can t be sure 
of having him steady. They ride for oth- 
er stables, you know, 1 rode this boy 
Ron Turcotte on Damascus once, and 
he won for me at Delaw are Park. I made 
up my mind then that if anything hap- 
pened to Shoe I'd use him. The impor- 
tant thing is that he's ridden Damascus 
before and he is available when I want 



him. 1 know that Ron may not be more 
than average, but he works hard and he 
wins his share of races. Sure, he rode a 
had race on Tom Rolfe in the 1965 Ken- 
tucky Derby, but what jock hasn't rid- 
den a bad race in the Derby'’" 

With his mind made up. Whiteley 
summoned the Canadian-born. 26-ycar- 
old Turcotte from Hialeah on the eve 
of the Strub. But the race was post- 
pi*ncd a week, because of a dispute be- 
tween horsemen and management, and 
Turcotte dropped in to see Shoemaker 
in the hospital before flying back to Mi- 
ami. "I just told him." .Shixj said later, 
"to ride Damascus like he would any 
other horse." Under the circumstances, 
this may not have been the best advice. 
However, Sht)c did add a word of cau- 
tion w hen Ron came back to California 
last week: "On a muddy or slow track 
at Santa Anita, a horse takes the worst 
of it on the inside. Keep off the rail if 
you can. keep out of trouble and Da- 
mascus will do the rest." 

Last .Saturday it seemed that Damas- 
cus was willing to do what he was asked, 
but Turcotte was not. Rain for the bet- 
ter part of two straight days had made 
the racing strip slow, and most horses 
on the inside did indeed get all the worst 
of it. And that is exactly where Tur- 
cotte kept Damascus the whole trip, as 
he lost a head decision to a 12-to-l shot. 
Most Host. In 27 starts last season Most 
Host, a $.30,000 purcha.se by Mrs. Frank 
C. Bishop, managed to win five races 
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and S44.570. compared to Damascus’ 
12 victories and SHI 7,941 . T’hcn. inexact- 
ly two minutes and four seconds, the 
little gelding bowled over the champton 
and started an uprt)ar about the rea- 
sons for it. Was it Turcotte's ride or 
was something wrting with Damascus? 

hirst off. it must be said that the week's 
delay in the running of this important 
race definitely dulled [>amascus’ com- 
petitiveness Second. Bill Harmat/ on 
Most Host rode a faultless race (wer a 
track he knows perfectly. Third. Tur- 
cotte, clearly on the best horse, failed to 
use good judgment- On the other hand. 
Damascus carried top weight of 126 
pounds, giving away 12 pounds to the 
winner, and only lost by a head at a 
mile and a quarter. He was a tired, beat- 
en horse, but his reputation is diminished 
very little. Still, as people will say at 
Santa Anita for years to come, it might 
have been different if Sht>e had been 
there instead of watching tclcvision. 

As Track Announcer Joe Hcrnandc/ 
croaked into his microphone. ’’And 
there they go." at the start of the Strub. 
the gin game at the Shoemakers stopped 
momentarily. ’’He's No, I. on the rail 
at the break," said Shoe as he watched 
Turcottc take Damascus back immedi- 
ately m the small si\-horse field. Card- 
player Joey Forman said. “Damascus 
is too far back." 

■’Don't worry," said Shi>o. "I was 18 
lengths back in the Travers on an off 
track and won by 22 lengths. He's all 


right," The leaders rolled on, setting a 
pace of ;24' for the first quarter and a 
slow ;48’ for the half mile. As they 
slogged up the back.sirelch Shoemaker 
studied them carefully and said in a low 
tone. "The pace must be slow," It was. 
They covered six furlongs in l:l.V and 
the mile in only 1;38’;\. Ron furcolte, 
meanwhile, was not having any picnic. 
In dropping back after a quick break, 
he elected to slay inside in the heavier 
going instead of pulling out around the 
first turn. That may have been his grav- 
est error. For once his rivals had him 
inside; they weren't going to let him get 
out. “Going into the half-mile pole." 
said Turcottc later, “there were these 
four horses in front of me, and 1 knew 
they weren’t going to let me out. My 
only chance was to stay inside and hope 
to get through," 

Shiiemakcr was observing all this, 
and as the field went to the half-mile 
pole he began to get apprehensive. 
"Cluck to him. jiKk.” he said. Tur- 
cottc did just that and, as the leaders 
came out ever so slightly rounding the 
three-eighths p<.>lc, Turcottc and Dama.s- 
cus drove through on the rail. Momen- 
tarily the move looked positively bril- 
liant, But almost immediately thereafter, 
everyone knew that the tiring run on 
the inside had taken its toll of Damas- 
cus' stamina. As Ruken gave way grad- 
ually. the race through the stretch be- 
longed to .Most Host and Damascus. 

The as.scmbled gin players shrieked 


at Shewmaker, “He's going to get beat!" 
Sh<w stared into his color set as the 
pair of front runners. 10 lengths in front 
of Ruken. fought it out down the stretch. 
When he saw Turcottc go to left-handed 
whipping, he groaned. "Uh. uh, this 
colt doesn't respond so good to a left- 
handed whip." Damascus didn't. Shi>c 
leaned back despondently. "Well." he 
said, ’’that's what weight will do to you. 
It could have been the combination of 
the track and the weight, or the left- 
handed whipping, or just that the other 
horse is getting better and Damascus is 
tailing olT’ Then he added, pensively. 
"It's hard to say what I would have 
done out there today." 

Two hours later, winning Jockey Bill 
Harmat/ picked up a phone to hear what 
Shi>e thought of the Strub. “Well. Shoe," 
he said, “I beat your big horse," 

"You lucky bum." said Shtw. "If I’d 
been there you never would have won. 
That jock started his move at the three- 
quarter pole. He moved too quick and 
went inside in the worst going." 

"You're right." said Harmat/. "It’s 
the difference in riders. I never saw you 
push this horse in your life. When he 
went driving through at the three-eighths 
pole I knew he couldn't win. At the 
eighth pole, when I still had a lot of run 
in my horse, I knew I couldn't lose. I 
know you wouldn’t have ridden him 
this way. But, remember, old buddy, 
even a blind hog finds an acorn now 
and then. Today was my day." kno 
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ST. BONA IS A BONNY SURPRISE 


Undaunted and thus far underrated, a ftve-rnan band of Indians from upstate New York ambushes all enemy forces, 
while the Brown Berets celebrate the team's victories with funerals and hangings by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 



Slipping in close, grtcelul giant Bob Lanier 
Hips up a ao/l nook snot against Proviifanee. 


A ad now. 4)ut of nowhere, here come 
the Brown Indians of St. Bonaven- 
iiire riding forth from the southern tier 
of western Sew Vork to plunder and 
defeat the Uustuesnes. the Xaviers, the 
Dei’auls and all of the other paladins of 
Catholic basketball in America. 

The Brown Indians' home is in the 
town of .Allegany, which is nestled in 
the foothills of the mountains of similar 
name. 10 miles above the Pennsvlvania 
state line and. on some maps, just to 


the left of Olean. where evervbodv think \ 
the Brown Indians' home is. The identi- 
ty problem is due. mostly, to the Olean 
Armory, an aging stone fortress that 
used to accomntvidaie all St. Bonaven- 
lure home games on a floor of planks 
and in an atmosphere of fury. Such spe- 
cialties of the house did not exactly make 
for bonhomie with the visiting teams, 
and St. Bvinaventure once won 99 
straight there before the building was 
taken over by Company 1 27th Ar- 


mored Company. This came about when 
the school at last built its own 5.600- 
seat, all-purpose University Center on 
campus, in Allegany, 

The memory of the old armory has 
been revived, however, and this year, 
wherever the Bonmes play, they carry 
their heads in the clouds and the win- 
ning spirit of Olean like a cudgel. In the 
University Center and every other are- 
na in which they have appeared so far. 
the team is undefeated, untied and practi- 
cally unmoved by it all. 

In the arenas where they have not 
played, the Bonnies remain dangerously 
underrated. They still are often wniten 
olT as a team that, like another Bonnie 
tand Clyde), must manage with strictly 
a tive-man gang. .After their I7th straight 
victory Saturday. an easy 70-56 wm over 
Providence, it was obvious that the live 
Bonnies create suflicient devastation by 
themselves to be accorded gold stars. 

In the Bonaventure backcourt are the 
slender upstate Irishmen, red-haired 
Jim Saialin from Syracuse and bkmd 
Billy (The Kid) Kalbaugh from Trv'v. 
The forwards are 6' 5’ John Hayes of 
nearby Niagara l alls and 6'.V' Bill But- 
ler. the «>ullandcr from Washington. 
.And then, at center, stands 6' 11’ soph- 
omore Bob 1 jnicr Butfalo Bob Lanici. 
Boh (The Boat) Lamer a virtual man- 
child in the promised land, dv'wn from 
the big city 70 miles away, with his 265 
pounds and his si/c 19 sneakers, to give 
the Bonnies strength and life and lead 
them against all the world. Catholic 
and otherwise. Remember these five 
because, unless the sky falls or the river 
runs dry. it is likely lhat St. Btinaventurc 
will (inish the regular season at 22-0. 
surprise the NCAA Laslern Regional 
Tournament .uid go on from there to 
walk with giants. 

lor a school with I.H(K) undergrad- 
uales to manage such a record would 


normally be considered phenomenal, 
bul S(. Bonaventure has been down this 
road before. In the 1^60-61 season Tom 
Stilh and Fred Crawford led the Bon- 
nies to a magnificent 24-4 record. That 
included a two-point loss in Madison 
Square Garden to the fine Ohio State 
team of Lucas-Havlicck-Sicgfried, c/ 
«/-, and an NCAA Tournament loss to 
Wake Forest in Charlotte, N C. in a 
game still remembered for its odd of- 
ficiating and fora Wake Forest fast break 
started by the coach from his bench. 

Since the Stith years, however, St, 
Bonaventure has been up, down and 
around with little flair or fanfare, and 
Olcan, a sleepy town of small industry 
and old faces, has had to content it.self 
with reminiscence and dreams. It was 
only this year that St. Bonaventure again 
began to win basketball games w ith regu- 
larity and that stufTcd dummies, signify- 
ing the team’s beaten opponents, again 
appeared on the .10-foot maple tree in 
the middle of the campus. 

•Wc wanted to gel the hanging tree 
going once more.” says Lou Ciullo. the 
organi/er of a campus booster group, 
the Brown Berets. ‘‘They started it in 
f)l about midseason, but then nobody 
cared after that year, Wc all figured this 
team would be good Maybe not this 
good, but good. And wc wanted to get 
up some spirit." 

Ciullo and the Berets carry the act 
one step farther this time. They enca.se 
a dummy in a real coflin before each 
home game, then prticcod to the tree 
for hanging ceremonies that arc well 
attended by students and the brown- 
robed friars. 

The team's success has not hurl the 
ecumenical spirit cither. The week fol- 
lowing St. Bonaventure's biggest win, a 
66 62 decision over Villanova in the 
Palestra, the Reverend Richard Duncan. 
rcctorofSt. Stephen's F.piscopal Church, 
wa.s inspired to advertise m his schedule 
of services, "Keep going. Brown Indi- 
ans." right in there below ■■|0:0() a.m. 

Holy Communion." 

The current enthusiasm nolw iihstand- 
ing. it must be recorded that the basket- 
ball-wise community of Clean was. sur- 
prisingly. unprepared for Bona's record 
this year. 

Lamer had performed well on the 
freshman team, but he was slow and 
plodding and. many limes when unchal- 
lenged. could not bring himself to per- 
form up to his capabilities. Then, over 
the summer, he lost 20 pounds and 


gained so much speed and agility that 
rival coaches have been comparing him 
with Lew Alcindor and Elvin Hayes. 
Though he lacks their experience and 
still is not as quick. Lanier is piobably 
stronger than cithci of his rivals. He 
has an exceptionally soft touch around 
ihe basket and is not unwilling to wan- 
der the baseline or go 12 feet out for his 
left-handed bank shots. On defense, he 
is equally skilled. Although he is averag- 
ing 28 points and 16 rebounds and has 
been up among the national leaders in 
shooting percentage, his willingness to 
feed may be his biggest asset. 

With Butler and Bonaventure's own 
Hayes to go with Lanier, the team has 
tremendous inside scoring strength. 
Butler, also left-handed and a fine jump- 
er, and Hayes, w hose hands are of as- 
tounding. bread-loaf si/e. are at their 
best in one-on-one moves with their 
backs to the basket. The Bonnies strive 
to isolate these men in close on offense. 

Defensively, to protect his starting 
five. Coach l.arty Weise favors a 1-2-2 
/one at all limes With I anicr guarding 
the basket, the smaller Bonnies espe- 
cially Kalbaugh at the point- are able 
to gamble and lake healthy risks at the 
perimeter. A team well fortified with 
outside shooters could conceivably hurt 
St. Btinaventure. Still, with the zone, 
the Bonnies held Niagara's Calvin Mur- 
phy. one of the best shooters anywhere, 
to four baskets until the linal two min- 
utes of a lOl 72 victory, 

■‘Wo can be beaten." says Wcisc. who 
carries the pressuresof his w inning streak 
with no visible tension, ‘1 mean, this 
isn’t any infallible team, VS'c've had a 
few games that could have gone cither 
wa>. Bul anybtid) who says we're just 
Lanier and nothing else better look 
again," 

lo lake the Bonnies us a one-man 
operation would indeed be folly. In the 
game that all of them consider their 
key victory, a road contest at Toledo. 
Lanier fouled out with 1:27 left in reg- 
ulation time. St Bonaventure was 
down by six points with 45 seconds 
lo go bul came on to tie with a bas- 
ket by Satalin at the bu/zer and to 
win with Butler and Satalin leading 
the charge in overtime. Against Au- 
burn in the Tampa Invitational, la- 
mer and Butler both fouled out with 


Before tf>e game Brotvn Berets carry a coffin 
with ProviBenee dummy. Hanging comes later 


more than three minutes left, but 
St. Bonaventure held on to win again 

"They could go all the way to the 
NCAA semifinals." says DePaul's Ray 
Meyer, whose team was beaten by the 
Bonnies 77 67. “Lanier is obviously a 
superplayer, bul Butler roams around 
inside, looking for shots, and he may be 
even more dangerous. The whole team 
is so unselfish. If you go light under- 
neath. they just throw it out to the 
guards, and they kill you." 

Similar recognition from other teams 
is just now beginning to greet the Bon- 
nies. whose dispositions were evidently 
strained by early-scason disdain of their 
capabilities. "At the start I looked at the 
schedule and didn't see anybody we 
should really lose to," says Satalin. "But 
then nobody rated us. Now everyone 
says, 'Who's St. Bonaventure'.’ Whom 
have they played'?' It starts to gel to you. 
We're all anticipating a bid from the 
NCAA. Then, if we mess it up. it's our 
own fault. But I don't think wc will." 

For now the Irish guards in backcouri 
and the smooth left-handers up front 
and the "other” Hayes can all take com- 
fort for their future in the very name of 
the school they represent. Old Bonaven- 
lurc certainly didn't take a name mean- 
ing "good things to come" for nothing 
He made saint with it himself. end 
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Whether sermonizing In California or at home, Muhammad All Is still as controversial and colorful as he 
ever was In the rlnq-to which, he promises, he will return a winner from Alcatraz' by TBX MAULE 


A TIME TO PREACH 


FOR ALI, 

l^uhanimad All. nc Cassius Clay. 
• * I who is the hcasyweight champion 
of the world to everyone but a few mis- 
guided olhcials of the SVorld Boxing 
Association and Madison Square Ciar- 
den, spends his time these days labori- 
ously preparing lectures or exuberantly 
giving them. He lives in a small house 
in what was a middle-class while sec- 
tion of Chicago but is now rapidly be- 
coming a middle-class Negro section. 

On a cold, wet afternoon a fortnight 
ago he sat at the dining ro«>m table in 
the house he b<iughi from Herbert Mu- 
hammad. hts manager. He was wearing 
a dark blue undershirt, blue jeans and 
white sweat S(Kks. and before him on 
the table were a Bible, a Koran and a 
book by Elijah Muhammad: Mfssagf 
to (he Black Man in America. On the 
floor was a laF>c recorder loaded with a 
tape of a speech T.lijah had made in C'hi- 
cago to his Black Muslim followers some 


time before. Ali has nearly a hundred 
I'f these tapes, which he plays over and 
over, making notes on what Elijah says. 

He had been transcribing notes from a 
long yellow legal pad to thrcc-by-fivc 
cards, in preparation for a lecture, and 
now he stopped and stretched hugely. 
The muscles in his arms and shoulders 
arc immense; the mature Ali is a big man, 
bigger than Sonny Liston ever was. 

“I been up since 5:30." he said. ‘’Been 
working on this lecture I got to give at 
CCI A. This t>nc runs 54 cards and I 
can hold an audience spellb«iund for a 
hour and a half with it." 

He rilllcd through the cards admiring- 
ly. stopping now and again to read a 
phrase, 

"I got six lectures 1 can give now." 
he said. "Took me 2'/i months* hard 
work to get them ready. Sometimes I 
get up at 5:.30 in the morning, work 
•Straight through to .3;.10 the rtext morn- 


ing and get mad cause 1 can’t keep my 
eyes open to study more. I didn't study 
too good in high scho<i| and now I'm 
ashamed and I'm making up for it. ! 
find a word I don't know, I look it up 
in the dictionary." 

He regarded the top card of the 54 
and began reading from it. At first he 
read in a quick monotone, but quickly 
the charm of his own prose and his ex- 
traordinary sense of the dramatic tiwk 
hold and in a few moments he was de- 
livering what amounted to a sermon. 
He has the same flair as a speaker that 
he had as a lighter. 

Take La7aru.s. he said, staring hyp- 
notically across the room as if he were 
addressing a multitude. "He was 
charmed by the wealth of the rich man. 
He didn't net any of it but he loved to 
be around it. loved to see it and feel it 
and smell it. Even when he was offered 
a home in paradtse. he couldn't hear to 
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leave all that wealth behind him, And 
La/arus was fuirvd and despised by the 
rich men." 

He broke off suddenly and grinned. 

"I got to gel this down like I did box- 
ing.” he said. "Got to have the power 
and the speed and the stamina. I haven't 
got this lecture memorized yet. but 1 
will by the time I have to give it." 

He leafed through the Bible on the 
table, stopping occasionally to read a 
sentence or two. 

"I'm going through the Bible looking 
for parables and comparing it with the 
Koran," he said. "Then 1 read Flijah 
Muhammad's book and I take what I 
understand out of that and that's how I 
get the subjects for my lectures. Like I 
find a parable about the wolf and the 
sheep trying to integrate together and 1 
find other things to go with that, maybe 
out of some of these tapes of Elijah's. 
The time has come now for the black 
man to help the black man. The Negro 
needs a program of self-development 
and I'm developing myself now,” 

He paused to reflect upon this. 

"Integration.” he said. "It's like that 
wolf and sheep trying to integrate togeth- 
er. God didn't menu it that way. He 
made brown and black and red and yel- 
low and white and meant them to be 
separate. Like I saw a little red ant wan- 
dering around on the ground. Maybe 
he was lost or maybe he was looking 
for something to cat. Anyway, he walked 
into a nest of black ants, and the next 
thing you know they carried him out of 
their nest dead. Red ants stay with red 
ants, black with black. Sharks stay to- 
gether, dolphins stay together. You don't 
sec {hem trying to integrate. You say 
maybe in another 5,000 years or so all 
the races going to be the same, but it 
ain’t so. You say we'll all be the same 
color, maybe the color of that dog's ear 
over there.” He pointed to a small stuffed 
dog with long honey-colored cars, 

"I don't want to be that color." he 
said vehemently. "And I don't want my 
children to be that color. A man natural- 
ly wants his children to look just like 
him. 1 don’t want no child with a speck- 
led black and white skin and blue eyes 
and you don’t want no black child. You 
want your child to look like.voH." 

He turned toward the door to the 
kitchen and called out: "Belinda! Come 
here. wife. I want you to meet some- 
one." 

Belinda came into the dining room 


shyly. She was wearing the ankle-length 
dress the Muslims prescribe for their 
women, but even the voluminous folds 
of that garment could not conceal the 
fact that she is pregnant. 

"I got a l7-ycar-old wife, she been 
watching me since she was 13," Ali said 
proudly. "She been trying to uc{ like 
me all that time. She even looks like 
me, same color and everything." 

"Ali!" Belinda cried, feeling her face 
tentatively as if she could discover any 
resemblance by touch. "I'm prettier," 
she said. She was right. 

She returned to the kitchen and .Mi 
went on. 

"Now in about five months we’re 
gonna have a child, maybe two. DiKtor 
says she maybe going to have twins. 
But the child is gonna look like me. 
cause its mother looks like me. And that's 
the way I want it and that’s the way 
any man wants it." 

He picked up another stack of cards 
from the table and glanced through them. 
"Here's a lecture I made up proving 
God is a human being." he said. "Chris- 
tians say (iod is a mystery. The dic- 
tionary say a mystery is something that 
is unknown. And the Christians divide 
(Jod up into three parts — the l ather, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost — contrary 
to the laws of nature and mathematics. 
Call Him a spirit. Can a spirit talk to 
us in His own language'? They call Him 
a spirit but they call Him He. His, Him. 
He walks and talks and sits. Elijah Mu- 
hammad teaches God is a man and we 
are made in His image." 

He put the cards down. 

"Takes me at least six days to make 
an outline." he said. "Hard work. 16, 
18 hours a day. But this is all I want. If 
1 was walking down the highway with a 
quarter in my pocket and a briefcase 
full of truth. I'd be so happy. This is eter- 
nal work. If someone told me tomorrow 
that he would guarantee me the heavy- 
weight championship for the next 15 
years, five fights a year, half a million 
dollars after taxes from each fight, or 
he would make me a well-versed minis- 
ter of Elijah Muhammad making $200 
—or $150— a week. I’d be a minister. 
And not because I’m already a rich man, 
because I’m not." 

He opened a notebook and began to 
write down figures. 

■’Here's where it all went," he said. 
"First wife, she cost me $125,000 with 
lawyers' fees and all. Then I've spent 


probably $45,000 helping my mother 
and father. Bought them a house and 1 
gave my mother a Cadillac, too. My 
brother, he's trying to get a little house. 
I’ve spent $25,000 on him. I paid Coving- 
ton [Hayden Covington, the attorney 
who represented him in his case with 
the draft board] $68,000 and he say I 
owe him another $200,000. Other law- 
yers. $50,000. My home cost about $26.- 
000 and I spent another $35,000 getting 
it all fixed up, say a total of $75,000. 
Cars, $45,000, Then my own personal 
use, maybe $30,000, not much because 
you never saw me drink or smoke or 
party. After a fight it was just me and a 
few friends sitting around and talking 
about the fight." 

He added the figures up and said. "All 
that comes to $463,000, Now, in all my 
years of fighting, my share of the purses 
came to $2,300,000. and the government 
took about 90'', ' of that in taxes. All 
my taxes are paid up. But you can see 
that don’t leave me much." 

If the government did. indeed, take 
90' V of Ali’s earnings, his calculations 
leave him some $233,000 in the hole. 

"People ask me. ‘Champ, how you 
gonna cat'?’ " he went on. "I say. look 
out there at that little robin pecking and 
eating. Look up at all the stars and the 
planets in the heaven. They are not held 
up there on the end of long steel poles. 
The Lord holds them in their orbits and 
the Lord feeds the birds and the an- 
imals. If the Lord has this power, will 
the Lord let His servant starve, let a 
man who is doing His work go hungry'? 
I’m not worried. The Lord w ill provide ” 

Ali has another hearing in his long 
battle with the draft board set for next 
week in Houston. He has appealed for 
reclassification on the grounds that he 
is a minister and a conscientious objec- 
tor to war. He is not specifically con- 
cerned with the war in Vietnam. 

"I'm against all war." he said. "I'm 
not following anybody. I .said this be- 
fore all this draft-card burning slufT, I 
still got my draft card, I made a speech 
at a white college in Buffalo. N.Y. and 
when 1 got to the room where 1 was 
gonna talk they had 34 signs stuck up 
on the walls and behind the platform. 
Signs said things like ’LBJ, how many 
kids did you kill today?' So I told the 
man who invited me there I wouldn't 
talk until they took all the signs down. 
They took them down. I’m not criti- 
cizing the government I'm asking to 
conilnu*<i 
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give me justice. I’m against all war." 

If Ali's appeals fail, he faces up to 
five years in the penitentiary, and he 
considers this possihilily with philosoph- 
ical calm. 

“The Koran says you must be test- 
ed." he said. “God will try you. He 
tried Job and He tried Abraham and 
He tried Elijah Muhammad, too. Elijah 
spent three years in prison during the 
war, studying. If I vsas in jail tomor- 
row. I’d study and preach to the other 
prisoners. The loneliness and the con- 
finement and the food, that would all 
be a test. But a man who believes in a 
Supreme Being docs not fear." 

He shrugged the huge shoulders and 
smiled. "I’m prepared." he said. “I’m 
thinking ahead. You sec that pretty 
young wife. I’ll have one child, maybe 
two before I go to jail. Then, during the 
years I m in jail, they’ll be getting big- 
ger. so when I get out I’ll already have 
them and I won’t be starting at 30. And 
my wife will still be young." 

“I don’t know if ri| be able to fight," 
Ali said. “1 mean I’ll have to see what 
the food is like. Right now I'm 219. so 
I m not far out of shape. I work so 
hard on these sermons and studying, I 
don’t have time to do any exercise. The 
other day I ran four miles just to check 
my wind, and my wind was good but I 
got awful tired. If it was urgent, I could 
get in fighting shape in maybe three 
weeks. Seven weeks would be better.’’ 


Ali feels that Jimmy Ellis is the best 
of the pretenders to his throne. 

“He used to give me Itcll for four or 
five rounds in the gym." he said. “He 
moves good, hits good with the right 
hand. And he s had all that experience 
as my sparring partner. He can whip 
the other ones. Joe I razier? He’s like 
this." 

Ali got up and imitated I ra/ier, mov- 
ing in with his hands up near his face. 

“He gets hit," he said. “Jerry Quarry 
I don’t know." he said. “But I think 
Ellis will beat him." 

He was up now, moving around the 
living room, shadow boxing. 

People criticize me for holding my 
hands down," he said, holding his h nds 
down. "Defense ain’t in the hands. It’s 
here in the legs." 

Move, move." he said, moving. 
“Stay just out of range." He held his 
hand up six inches from his nose. 

"Here's where a man can reach," he 
said. "Move, make him miss, move in. 
pow, pow, move out. Long as 1 know 
how far he can reach. I’m going to be 
too far away. Don’t make any differ- 
ence where my hands arc. You notice, 
if I get in trouble. I get my hands up." 
He brought his hands up by his face 
and ducked and wove, watching himself 
in the living room’s wall-size mirror. 

After a moment he sat down on a 
long couch facing the mirror and a built- 
in color television set. A cartoon featur- 


ing the Road Runner was on and he 
watched it for a moment. 

That s cute," Ali said. "I like that. 
Always trying to catch the Road Run- 
ner and never getting him. It’s cute." 

The phone rang and he picked it up 
and listened a moment. "Sell it." he 
said. "It isn’t doing me any good." 

He hung up and turned away from 
the TV set, "That’s my bus." he said. 
“I paid SI4.000 for it and it's been in 
the garage for six months. I got no use 
for it. .Man offered me $12,000 and I 
might as well take it." 

He got up and went into the kitchen 
and made himself a cheese sandwich, 
which he ate with great gusto. 

"I only cat one meal a day." he said. 
Since I don’t get much exercise, I got 
to watch it. I don't cat beef, 1 cat lots 
of fish. Beef brings up the animal in- 
stinct in a man. I cat beef when I’m 
fighting," 

A stairway leads down from the kitch- 
en to a den in the basement of the house. 
The flt)or of the den is cluttered with 
the reminders of Ali’s days of glory— a 
pair of boxing gloves, a big scrapbook, 
two suitcases full of letters he has re- 
ceived from .Muslims all over the world. 
He looked at the disarray. 

“This is my past." he said. “All of it 
down here, out of the way. Here’s my 
shoes. Boxing gloves. Things like that I 
got no use for now. They won’t let me 
fight here and they won’t give me my 
passport to fight anywhere else. If I was 
a cab driver I could drive my cab while 
I m waiting on this case. I got a million 
dollars in contracts in Europe, but they 
won t let me go. They think I’m going 
to run away? This is my country. I got 
22 million people suffering here. I’m 
not about to go away and never come 
back to America." 

Back upstairs in the living r<,x)m, he 
stood and began to dance in the effort- 
less. fluid style that distinguished him 
as a fighter. He jabbed and moved side- 
ways, avoiding a glass-topped coffee 
table in front of the couch, 

• ‘He docs that all the time," said Belin- 
da, who had just entered the room. She 
added, “One of these days he’s gonna 
break my mirror doing that." 

Ali stopped for a moment, then held 
his hand up dramatically. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, " he intoned. 
“Here we arc in Yankee Stadium and 
every seal is filled. And in this corner, 
at 223 pounds, right out of Alcatraz, is 
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SoHtuh IjndouTimgnHvacciutomai to r<iijm£jh«£paiu2Jrinicm£ Scotch- After all, the tradition of raising the one and downing the other goes back more than 400 years. 


HIS ANCESTORS HAD TO ACQUIRE 
A TASTE FOR SCOTCH. 

AND HE DID TOO. BUT NOW YOU DON’T. 


For cencrntions there have 
been dyed-in-the-wool Scoteh 
drinkers who had to work to 
acquire a taste for Scotch. 

They Uked the idea o1 


Se otch. But the taste totik some 
yettiny used ti'. 

W'ell. if you’re one of these 
people, maybe you OLi>jht to try 
100 Pipers Scotch by ScaKram. 


It tastes jjood the first time 
you try it. 

See fiir yourself- 
Now you can stop drinking; 
Scotch because it's a habit. 


And start drinking it be 
cause it's a pleasure. 

100 PIPERS 

SCOTt:H bY StACRAM 


Ev€Rr DROP BOTTLED 'N SCOTLfcHO M 6B PROCr SELECTED fcKO 'MPORTEO Bt SEkORSM OlSTvLLERSCOMPkNt. NYC- BLENDED SCOTCH WHiSHY 



Cadillac owners look a little younger these days. The mr.B Cadillac has already 
proved to be (he n^ost popular luxury car ever buUi. More and more young people, and those 
who are young In heart as well, are getting with and staying with Cadillac. It's easy to sec why. 
Distinctive Cadillac styling expresses elegance and grace poised for action, and this promise 
is fulfilled by brilliant performance from a totally new 
engine— the largest, smootiicst v-8 ever put into a pro- 
duction passenger car. To feel the youtiiful spirit of tliis 
beautiful car you must drive It. Visit your dealer soon. 

STANDARD OF THE WORLD 



ALI PlteACM£S connnuMS 



Muhammad Ali. He is 31 years old. and 
can he siill have that same old po^^cr 
and speed after live years in prison?" 

He changed to Muhantinad Ali and 
stood up. shaking his hands over his 
head. 

■'And m this corner," he said, again 
the announcer, "we got Ji>e I ra/ier He 
been the heavyweight champion for five 
years and he has won 13 straight lights 
and he is a ioh/v man. C an Ik beat All. 
the real champion?" 

He pantomimed ringing a hell and 
came out of his corner moving sideways, 
fast, around the living room, pumping 
his left hand with wonderful spccd. 

"Alt sticking and moving." he said. 
"Pow. pow. he hit I ra/ier with two left 
jahs He's moving and sticking, i’ow, 
pow. pow. he hit Tra/icr three more 
lefts. I le's in and out. He missed a right!" 
Ali threw a clumsy merhatid right. 

"Now he's Slicking and moving some 
more." he said, sticking and moving. 
"Pra/ier hil him in the stomach with a 
right hand. I ra/icr moving in on him. 
Oh, oh! hra/icr hit him in the head with 
a right hand and Ali is lUmur' 

He fell on his stomach, shaking the 
house, and began to count dramatically. 

"One. two. three." tie had reached 
his hands and knees and was shaking 
his head da/edly, "f our, live, sis," now 
on one knee but obviously hurt. "Sev- 
en. eight." he was up. wobbly. 

"Referee wiping off Ali's gloves." he 
said. "And here I razicr come after Ali. 
hut All is moving and slicking again." 
All began to move and stick, getting 
stronger and quicker, and by the time 
he rang the imaginary bell to end the 
round he was clearly in conirol again. 

The second round did not last long. 

"All looks like the old Ah," he said. 
"Pow, pow, pow. pvvw! Four left jabs 
to l-'razier's head. I’ow. pow. pow, pow. 
pow!" He pumped blows with both 
hands as fast as he could punch. "A 
machine gun combination! Frazier is 
hurt! P()W! Ali hil him with a left hook! 
POW! And a right hook! I’OW! POW! 
A right and a left to the head and Fra- 
zier is down!" 

He danced back to a ncuiral corner 
and counted slowly to six. 

"Frazier is up and Ali is after him," 
he said, going after the phantom Fra- 
zier. "He's got him hacked into a cor- 
ner. Pow. pow, pow. pow. pow. pow, 
POW! Frazier is helpless." He backed 
away from the corner between the mir- 


ror wall and the front window and held 
up his right hand. 

"They stopping the fight," he said. 
"And still champion of the world 
Muhammad All!" 

He was pulling slightly and sweating 
and Belinda regarded him with a wife's 
jaundiced eye. “He's always doing that," 
she said. "He's crazy." 

Later, in his ear driving toward down- 
town Chicago. Ali was rcla.xed and be- 
coming sleepy. 

Someone asked if he ever thought of 
himself as Cassius Clay and he shook 
his head. 

"Cassius Clay?" he said as if it were 
the name of someone dimly recalled 
from his childliood. "Now and then 
someone call me Cassius Clay, hut they 
don't mean harm by it. 1 don't make a 
thing of it unless it's on national tele- 
vision with millions watching, then I 


correct them. But most of the lime I let 
it go. cause if I gave everyone who docs 
II a lecture 1 wouldn't have much time 
to do anything else." 

He pulled into a serv ice station and a 
small, middle-aged black man came 
out. 

"What can I do for you?" he said 
and did an exaggerated double take. He 
peered doubtfully for a moment. 

"You Cassius Clay?" he asked. 

All grinned and nodded, then said. 
"What's my name?" 

The little man slapped his fist into his 
palm and thought for a moment. Then 
his face brighiencd. 

"Allah," he said. "Allah." 

"Muhammad Ah." Ali said genily. 
"Muhammad -Ali. Thai's who I am. 
The preacher." 

Thai's who he is. And he is still the 
heavyweight champion. kno 
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Charles Brewer is a vacation-house architect with a new 
kind of roof over his head, a roof composed of triangular 
modules, instead of rafters and sheathing. The isosceles 
triangles are strong, inexpensive stressed-skin panels, 12 
feet at the base and eight feet high, prefabricated of fir 
structural members and plywood, bonded together like a 
Head ski. Brewer's houses combine these triangles into a 
remarkable domestic geometry of gables and slanting 
walls. His own ski house, in Vermont, shown on these 
pages, was built for $10 a square foot. The panels sweep 
down to windows set directly into the floor. In Connecticut 
he has adapted the system to a boat-loving family’s wa- 
terside house (pages 34, 35) that is something else again. 


DESIGN FOR SPORT 

VARIATIONS 
ON AN 
ISOSCELES 
THEME 
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The sharp jut of the roof is well suited to 
the snow conditions of southern Vermont, 
where Charles and Cornelia Brewer (left) 
and the children spend weekends skiing. 


The concrete chimney in living room (be- 
low), decorated with friends’ initials, is 
strategically placed to block the cold air 
that comes from the door directly behind. 



The Vermont-slate floor is always warm 
—a cheap, efficient radiant heating sys- 
tem buried beneath it heats the house 
in the depths of winter for $52 a month. 

CONTINUED 
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DESIGN FOR SPORT 


Waterside house (left) owned by Mr. and 
Mrs, H. Smith Richardson Jr. works for a 
family with six children and four boats. 
There are three Fireplaces, three stair- 
cases and six bedrooms, each with a deck 
and a view of Long Island Sound. The 
childrens room (above) has four bunks on 
the upper level, behind the flag at right. 
Walls, inside and out. are of local stone 
combined with South Carolina cypress. 



The living room (right) is divided into two 
areas by a gold-colored stone fireplace 
that opens on each side. A quiet corner, 
where Adele Richardson is playing the gui- 
tar, is lighted by a triangular skylight. Four 
Richardson children play Monopoly on 
the living-room deck (below). A system 
of decks leads down to the pier and dock, 
where the family keeps its fleet of boats. 
Golf and tennis are just across the water. 
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Modern civilization does a flake>out at the sight of deep snow, but 
needlessly. There is a fine method for getting around in a blizzard, 
whether your destination happens to be Cat Holier or a liquor store 

by BIL GILBERT 


THE ONLY WAY 
TO STAY ON TOP OF 
THE WORLD 


E \cr> winter a few pairs of snow- 
shoes appear in the display windows 
of the better-class sports shops, There, 
artistically crossed, they serve as props, 
drawing attention to and presumably 
increasing the sales of wolfskin apris- 
ski parkas. Characters in woodsy-craft- 
sy comic strips and Sunday afternoon 
hairy-adventure-type TV dramas occa- 
sionally wear snowshoes. In point ot 
cold fact, a pair of elegantly shellacked 
bear-paws hang on a knotty-pine wall 
of a rustic recreation room in the sub- 
urbs of Atlanta, Georgia. I have seen 
them. 

Like the buffalo, an animal whose 
heyday was contemporaneous with them, 
most snowshoes in most places now 
lead a protected, artificial, museum- 
piece existence. They are kept around 
for symbolic reasons, to suggest for ad- 
vertising or darker purposes that which 
is antique and arctic. Just as it is rare to 
encounter anyone who shot a buffalo 
out of a Pullman window, so it is becom- 
ing increasingly uncommon to meet 
anyone who can seriously accept the 
proposition that snowshoes were once 
commonplace tools, absolutely essential 
to life above the 43rd parallel. 

This credibility gap is caused by the 
fact that our exposure to the natural 
habitat of the snowshoe has markedly 



declined. A snow^hoe makes a lot of 
sense to a man who finds himself knec- 
deep or better in soft snow. Having lit- 
tle experience with this sort of environ- 
ment, or winter itself for that matter, 
we have difficulty seeing the snowshoe 
as anything but a mythic, vaguely comi- 
cal device on the order of the broad- 
sword. soapstone bed warmer or cop- 
per still. 

All of which is not to gel into a di- 
gressive argument about the effects on 
the weather of nuclear testing, pesticides 
or psychedelic songs. Without doing 
extensive meteorological research the 
assumption is that there is about as much 
snow in the same places as there ever 
was. The point is that we are no longer 
where the snow is. Despite our vaunted 
conquest of nature, the last several dec- 
ades have been marked by, among other 
things, an almost total surrender to win- 
ter. Nowadays when a gentle blizzard 
dep<>sits a measly foot of snow on the 
ground we don't fight it, we run away. 
Wc shut down streets, schools and offices, 
w ithdraw into our centrally heated caves 
and wait for the sun, mercenary or mech- 
anized snow.shoveicrs and the governor's 
emergency proclamation to take effect. 
Abjectly, wc have abandoned the 
ancient struggle against the troubles of 
snow. Like a tribe that pays tribute so 


as to be left in comfort, wc have laid 
aside our arms against snow, such as 
the long-handled, drop-seated woolen 
underwear and the snowshoes with which 
our forefathers opposed the sleets and 
airs of outrageous winter, flowever. 
once in a long while, we are forced to 
think about the old ways and old wis- 
dom. To wit: 

ON l-IFE IS WAYNFSBORO, VA. 

A METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
During a recent February another 
antediluvian type and myself stopped 
by to spend a night with some friends 
who live a mile or so ouLsidc 
Waynesboro, a Shenandoah Valley 
town. Since wc planned to go out for a 
few days hiking along the crest of the 
Blue Ridge, wc had brought along our 
snowshoes. On our arrival, these shoes 
drew a lot of “It's-too-carly-for-tennis" 
remarks. (Non-snowshoers feel obligat- 
ed to exploit this vein of humor, ap- 
parently under the assumption it is vir- 
gin. in the same way short men are 
forever asking basketball players 
■‘How's the weather up there?") How- 
ever. through an act of Providence, we 
shortly got complete revenge. That after- 
noon it began to snow. It continued to 
snow all night, and then it began to 
blow. 


By morning the freak storm had laid 
down !6 inches of the cold white, and 
drifts across roads and against doors 
were six feet deep. Radio announcers, 
in an ecstacy of panic, began to report 
lost buses, old ladies marooned on their 
way to bird feeders, canceled church 
suppers, the collapse of transportation, 
education, industry, of civilization itself. 

Our friends were skiers, having, as so 
many Southerners recently have, picked 
up the habit on the little hummocks of 
granulated, machine-produced ice that 
entrepreneurs arc piling up all over Dix- 
ie. Two of the children, bright little tykes, 
immediately were struck by the similarity 
between the stuff that had fallen from 
the sky and snow that is blown out of 
nozzles. They reasoned they might even 
ski on this substance. To test this hy- 
pothesis they harnessed up and went 
outside. Since the drifts were light as 
well as deep, the children almost im- 
mediately disappeared, looking on the 
way down like small dinosaurs with 
Sticks tied on their feet sinking into a 
white tar pit. 

"Well." said our hostess after retriev- 
ing her offspring. "I guess there is noth- 
ing to do but wait it out. The worst of 
it is 1 was going to the liquor store this 
morning." 

Thereupon my friend and I grinned 
slyly, like yetis who had just swallowed 
a party of National Geofiraphic photogra- 
phers. Wc strapped on our snowshoes 
and, purely for display, did a few turns 
over a drift that covered the mailbox 
and a Volkswagen. Shortly thereafter, 
neighbors began thrusting upon us piti- 
ful little lisLs of things they had for- 
gotten at the liquor store and making 
inquiries about where they could get 
snowshoes. the utility of w hich had sud- 
denly become obvious. 

A KISTORy FROM EAKLIESI riMLS. 

THE ILLUSION OF OBSOLESCENCE 

instructive as the scene in Waynesboro 
was, it certainly was not an original one. 
having most probably taken place at 
least once before, a long, long tln>e be 
fore, stsmcwhcrc in north-central Asia. 
There, one winter day. marmmed in his 
hole or cave, a harassed householder 
must have shouted at his mate. "As long 
as you're up. get me the tennis rackets 
and some string. I got to got down to 
the kavassc store or I'll go out of my 
skull." Thus, the first snowsht>es and 
snowshocr. 

conUnufd 



SNOWSMOeS eonUnued 


txacily when this look place is a mat- 
ter of dispute antong the archeologists 
and anthropologists, but it certainly 
occurred a far piece back in prehistory, 
perhaps four or five thousand years ago. 
There is evidence that for almost as long 
as men have been trying to live in snow 
and have had sutlicieni wit to realize it 
was easier to go over the top of it than 
wallow through it, they have been tying 
things to their feel in order to spread 
their weight on the surface. 

From its apparently Asian point of 
origin, the snowshiK* .spread in both 
directions around the subpolar latitudes. 
Hastward. to the American continent, 
the snowshoe retained iis original char- 
acteristics, a frame lashed wjih a web- 
bing of leather, bone or lathing. To the 
west, in Scandinavia and the rest of 
northern l-uropc. where there is a lot of 
woodand open. easy slopes, iliai strange 
special-use version of the snowshoe. the 
ski. evolved. 

f rom the southern Appalachians and 
RiKkies to the Arctic, the traditional 
open snowshoe was most widely devel- 
oped and used by the North American 
Indians, l-skimos. (he most boreal peo- 
ple of all. got the snowshoe last. Being 
aquatic hunters, thev had little use for 
it. I-.veniually they borrowed ilie idea 
from either the Indians or Mark Trail- 
While every Indian tribe made certain 
adjustments as to style and materials, 
there were and remain two basic types 
of snowshocs. The first and oldest is the 
bear-paw , an oval to oblong contraption. 
The second, which palefaces now call 
the Maine or Michigan model, is a bear- 
paw wiih a solid wooden tail added. 
The tail acts somewhat like a rudder, 
making for faster, easier travel if one 
plans on going in more or less a straight 
line and not meeting many obstacles. 
The disadvantage of the tail is that it 
gels in the vvay, making the shoe harder 
It) manage m tight places. Therefore the 
bear-paw has always been the tool of 
choice for getting about in woody, 
swampy, rivcky. steep country. 

Despite its antiquity and the wonders 
of modern technology, the snowshoe 
remains virtually the only way to move 
in the kind of rough country for which 
it was designed. It is true that should 
you wish to go from Saiilt Sic. Marie to 
Hudson Bay on a wmier’s day. the way 
to travel would be by airplane. Or if 
you want to see how fast you can go, or 
how much you can carry across a fro- 
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7cn lake or through open woodland, get 
yourself a snowmobile. However, if you 
have reason to poke around in the deep 
woods or have business in places- and 
there are many— where snowmobiles 
flounder, the thing to do is what people 
have been doing for 5,00(1 years; strap 
on your bear-paws. 

As for snowshcvcs being displaced by 
skis, this is like arguing that the inven- 
tion of the Bloody Marv has made to- 
mato juice obsolete. It is true that many 
more people now ski than snowshoe. 
bill this giKS back to our desire to es- 
cape winter rather than deal with it. 
Tastes may have changed but not the 
laws of physics. The ski is an ideal instru- 
nieni for one who wants to visit the 
snow as a tourist but not become in- 
volved in all that cold. F rom a warm 
ski lodge one can make u quick dash to 
a conveyor belt that will take him to 
the top of a hill, down which he can 
slide quickly on a path that a bulldozer 
operator has scraped clean, for boldei 
spirits there is. of course, ■‘cross-coun- 
try" skiing, a thing you can do without 
the convevor but for which a trail is 
still required. Unlike snowshoers. skiers 
are neither equipped nor inclined to 
deal with the nitty gritty of winter. 

Such iconoclastic theories can be eas- 
ily and absolutely proved. Take, for 
example, any bit of mountain (a tam- 
arack bog or a thick spruce forest will 
do as well) that has not been scraped 
and prepared for commercial skiing, 
which is still full of brush, windhiows. 
gulches, rivcks and ledges. At the bot- 
tom. pul as strong a skier as you can 
catch outside a lodge on u pair of skis 
and any old broken down snowshoer 
on a pair of bear-paws. I hen ask them 
to go to the top of the mountain and 
come back. It is not simply that the snow- 
shoer will gel back before the skier every 
lime, but that the skier most of the time 
won't make it at all unless he is bright 
enough to remove the cumbersome 
boards from his feel. The snowshiver 
will go up easier and faster than the 
skier, but his superiority will be even 
greater on the downhill obstacle course 
because of additional control and ma- 
neuverability. 

Snowshocing is not only a practical 
way to get about at certain limes and in 
certain places but also an easy, uncom- 
plicated means of travel. Anyone who 
has learned to walk can learn to snow- 
shoe in a couple of tries. The gait is 


simpler to learn than describe, being a 
peculiar cross between a shuHlc and a 
slow jog. One of the mysteries involved 
is that anybody who because of ago. 
fat. cigareiics and other inlirmities would 
have difficulty running half a mile can 
trot sonic miles on snowshtves without 
undue pam or strain. Perhaps it is the 
heel-againsl-vvcbbing spring one gels, 
or maybe it is nothing more than the 
temporarily siinuilating ellect of cold 
air on the lungs. 

rsl HOI 1 I K V\ .\KMI V I)IS( HIIIM> 

AM) MICilU V RH'OMMIM>in 

On the west side of the Appalachian 
spur on which I live is a complex of 
deep ravines, scree slides, dense laurel 
and giccnbrier thickets known as Cat 
Holler. It is a place I go to only the tkiy 
after a blizzard. Sloth rather than aes- 
thetics is the governing consideration. 
At any inhcr time of year, because of 
the treacherous, rotten rock, and the 
mincaiely iniei iw ined. grabbing, garrot- 
ing underbrush, penetrating Cat Hollei 
requires the most strenuous sort of work. 
But vxhcii the thickets and slides are cov- 
ered with sufficient snow you can walk 
over them on snovvshoes like u waiei 
sirider over the surface of a pond. 

Unanswered, of course, is the question 
of why anyone wants to go into a place 
like Cat Holler at any time or in any 
weather. In my case, for rea.sons that 
waver crraiically between vocational 
and avocalional. I like to check up on 
how things are going with the animals 
who live there. lA lot of them do. Be- 
cause of its normal inaccessibility. Cat 
Holler is a small natural sanctuary.) 
Siu>w shoeing through or over the usual- 
ly impassable ravines is an efficient way 
t)f satisfying this curiosity. .Also, it is a 
pleasure in and of itself. The pleasure is 
somewhat comparable to that of skm 
diving, sailplanmg or rubber rafting 
dovxn a fast river. 7'hcre is a sense of 
freely lloating. drifting without much 
effort through a strange, rare world. 

N ou should start into Cat Hollerish 
places early in the morning before sun 
and wind have changed the snow pat- 
terns made the night previously. Go 
with a copy of Olaus .Vturie's A Fu-ltl 
GukU' to Aninuil Tracks, with two hard 
boiled eggs, a thermos of lea-rum mix 
and an open mind. The first purposeful 
tracks you conic across, say those of a 
rabbit, follow. He sacked out for a few 
hours under the upturned roots of a 
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Your car has five numbers 
on the speedometer. Volvo has six. 


One could get the impression 
that the people who made your car 
lack a little confidence. 


The Volvo speedometer (odometer in 
automotive talk) goes up to 999,999 
before it flips back to 0. T'ie dare say your 
car will never make it. 

Of course, neither will a Volvo. 

But what a Volvo can do is go beyond 
a mere 99.999. 

Volvo, remember, is the car that lasts 
an average of eleven years in Sweden. 
Eleven yea rs, a t say 1 0.000 m i les a yea r 
works out to 1 1 0.000 miles. 

Now wc don't guarantee that a Volvo 
will last eleven years here iti the Stales— or 
go 1 10.000 miles. But wc do know that 
over 95% of all the Volvos registered here 
in the last eleven years are still on the road. 

There are also Volvo dealers who have 
complained bitterly about people driving 
100.000 miles on |)revious(5digit) Volvos, 
letting tbe odometers flip back to zero, 
driving another 30.000 or .so miles and 
trying to peddle them a.s low-mileage cars. 

So naturally, when we made the new 


Volvo l-Tl, the sixth digit on the odometer 
was inevitable. 

But an odometer that tells you how far 
you can go isn’t the only thing you’ll like 
about a \olvo. 



I here s also a gas gauge that tells 
you how economically you’re getting iher 
Volvo gets nearly 25 miles to a gallon, 
even w ith automatic transmission. 

Basically, that’s the difference 
between V'blvos and other cars. 

Other cars go a little way 
and use a lot of gas. 

Volvos go a long v 
and use a little gas. 



SMOWSMOeS continued 


vvindfallen pine. He had a spot of hlack- 
birch buds near a seepage spring and at 
the edge of a thicket beyond the seep 
made his last hop. The tracks end in a 
tuft of fur. a few drops of blood and a 
scuffled place in the snow. On each side 
of the scuff marks arc faint lines brushed 
into the snow by the wing lips of a 
great horned owl, 

The rabbit story having ended, pick 
up another one. that of a fox. bobcat or 
deer. Who went where, hunting, hunt- 
ed, walking, running, sporting, courting, 
can be read from the record in the snow 
more quickly and accurately than in 
any other way. It is a remarkably pleas- 
ant and instructive way to spend a day. 

For these reasons and others, the 
snowshoc still has. here and there, an 
existence outside window displays and 
recreation rooms. Some people still use 
them for pleasure and utility. The occa- 
sional timber cruiser, hunter, fur trap- 
per. geologist or biologist who finds it 
worth his while to travel where snow- 
mobiles cannot will pack a pair of snow- 
shoes. Mountain climbers use them, 
often with a set of crampons attached. 
And in odd, drifted places throughout 
the North you will find un but not dis 
organired people padding over the snow 
for no better or worse reason than that 
they enjoy it. 

Also, as with other tools which we 
hold in nostalgic regard, such as the 
canoe, bow and arrow, long rifle and 
lariat, a sanctuary in organized sport 
has been found for the snowshoc. Con- 
verting it to competition is done simply 
by holding a winter track meet, requir- 
ing contestants to wear snowshocs and 
adjusting the stopwatches accordingly. 
(The world record for the I00-\ard snow- 
shoe dash is 12.2 seconds.) Schools in 
the north occasionally stage these events, 
but the real preserve of the sp<irt and of 
the snowshoc it.sclf is found within the 
100 or so clubs of the Coiigres liiicnui- 
lional Des Raquetieurs. 

MIXINU CULTURAL AMHKOPOKXiY 
AND BAIKit PSYCHOUKiY 

Despite the worldly ring of the oHicial 
title, all the clubs that make up the 
ConxTes arc located in Ontario, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan or the New Fngland 
states. On each side of the border, mem- 
bership in the clubs is almost exclusively 
French-Canadian, as the names of the 
groups might indicate. There is for exam- 
ple: Lf Jeumn- d'Arc (Manchester. 


N.H.). Li! Feuille d'Erahle, Inc. (Mon- 
treal). La Tuque Rouge (Sherbrooke. 
Quc.). Le Flfur de l.ys (Ottawa), Les 
.'l/m'.r Choisis, hie. (Hull, Que.). Le Vive 
la Joie (St, Hyacinthe, Oue.), and so 
forth. 

Many of these clubs perform some of 
the same functions that elsewhere are 
handled by the AAU. AFL-C'IO. I/aak 
Walton League, Rotary. Knights of 
Pythias. Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Tammany Hall. Community 
Chest. Holiday Inn. Social Register, the 
Chowder and Marching Society and the 
French Secret Service. In Quebec and 
northern Maine, which is the heartland 
of the phenomena, the snowshoc clubs 
come close to being an independent sub- 
culture. 

.A point which may seem tangential is 
really central to understanding snow- 
shoers and their way of life. Members 
as members never appear in public - 
and seldom in private- -except in full 
uniform. The uniform is essential, in 
fact no uniform, no club. And it is 
owned not by the individual but by the 
club. "How. if she docs not own the uni- 
form. dries the club control the mem- 
ber?" rhetorically asks Lionel Beauinc. 
President of Le C(i»/> (.'haudihc (Hull. 
Que.). "She must be able to say here is 
your uniform. Or that you cannot have 
the uniform for failure to perform in 
accordance to regulation." 

The basic club uniform is a stocking 
cap with a prtmpon (the tuque), a lum- 
ber-jacket style coal belted with a full 
sash, knickcr-like pants, heavy socks 
and ankle-high moccasins. To this each 
club adds distinctive stylistic touches, 
fringes, frills, hoods, piping and its own 
colors. The colors arc traditionally wild, 
running to emerald green, a/urc. lire 
red. chocolate, canary yellow, deep pur- 
ple. shwking pink and combinations 
and permutations thereof. 

The rainbow-Uued uniforms are jusi 
the beginning. Fach snowshoc club, 
each snowshoc region, the two national 
associations (Canadian and American) 
and the international congress is em- 
powered to hand out an almost unlimit- 
ed variety of badges, ribbon.s. medals 
and plaques suitable for wearing on a 
uniform. These arc given freely to mem- 
bers w ho have been such things as ser- 
geants at arms or corresponding secre- 
taries. and to other officers who have 
organized ladies' auxiliaries or faithfully 
attended meetings. A fully decorated 


member who has done nothing much 
more than slay alive and pay his club 
dues for a decade or so will jangle, spar- 
kle and flutter in a way that would make 
a Balkan admiral sick with envy. 

Though not as absolutely necessary 
as the uniforms, most of the clubs have 
a permanent headquarters, ranging 
from a favorite tavern or room in a mem- 
ber's home to elaborate clubhouses that 
amount to private hotels. Nor are the 
clubrooms simply places where u few 
members gather now and then to shel- 
lac snowshocs or sew on badges. On a 
Monday evening the club's marching 



ODD SIGHTS ARE SEEN ON SNOWSHOES 


band may meet for practice, On Tues- 
day there will he a square dance, on 
Wednesday, bowling and on Thursday 
a little discussion about free and inde- 
pendent Quebec. Friday is parly night, 
and on Saturday those who can stand 
the pace might actually go out for some 
snow shoeing. 

This may seem to suggest in the last 
analysis that popular showshocing has 
much in common with skiing after all. 
but I demur. Woodsy-craftsy types, 
among whose ranks I guess I must be 
counted, may not share the same en- 
thusiasms as the badge-collecting ele- 
ment of the snowshoc set, but we're in 
the same racket and we're proud of it. 
Any form of sport that can get you to 
Cat Holler and the liquor store when 
nobody else can make it has v irlucs that 
arc unassaitahic. end 
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English Leather Lime is made with only the most 
fragrant limes. You pul it on in the morningand it's 
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GO BACK 2 NOTCHES 




Go on. Try it. Pull in your bell a 
couple of notches. Look great with- 
out holding your breath. 

Mandate support underwear lets 
you breathe easy while it slims 
and relieves fatigue. The lightest, 
thinnest, most powerful yarn in the 
world makes It as comfortably tree 
as any other underwear. 

Go back two rtotches with a 
Mandate brief, boxer, high-rise, or 
swim trunk. At your favorite store 
from $5-95. 


f L Mandate! 

^ support nndeiweai that slims 


Tall tale 
and true 


E xhibition bridge matches not directly 
connected with national and interna- 
ttonal team championships are playing 
an increasingly important role in the 
programs of lop players. Recently a 
powerful American team went on a three- 
week bridge safari to South Africa, where 
it swept the board in matches against 
seven different teams and won two oth- 
er events. The Americans included Peter 
Pender, the 1966 McKenney winner, 
and five other stars with considerable 
world championship experience: Doro- 
thy Hayden. B. Jay Becker. Peter Lev- 
entritt, Billy Seamon and (he big man 
of bridge. 6-foo(-7 Bill Root. Although 
RtHrt stands out in any crowd— Mar- 
garet Wagar, looking vainly for her part- 
ner in a milling mob just before the 
beginning of a Mixed Pair Champion- 
ship, once mourned. “I wish I were play- 
ing with Bill Root" - his height, his repu- 
tation as a teacher and his patience in 
the shadow of mercurial Alvin Roth 
tend to obscure (he fact that he is a su- 
perb player indeed. He will play with 
Roth in the 1968 Olympiad. 

South African observers rated this 
deal as the best played in (he entire three 
weeks of bridge action: 


Both sides 
vulnerable 
East dealer 


WEST 

4 Q » 

V A K J 8 4 2 

♦ 7 4 

♦ K 75 


NORTH 
4 A 6 3 

¥5 

4 A K J to 6 3 
4 J to 5 

EAST 
4 J74 

¥ to 

♦ <4 9 S 2 

4 » R 3 2 

.SOITH 
4 K 10K6 2 
¥ ti 9 7 6 3 

♦ H 

4 At 


HAST SOlTM 

iOr. A/ujfmun) {RotUi 
PAHS VASS 

PA.SS Z 4 

PA.SS 4 4 

I’.iSH 


HRST NORTH 

{Dt Turecki) {Seamon) 

It Z ♦ 

Pass » 4 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: king of hearts 


Psychiatrist Stan Turecki and Physi- 
cian David Klugman make up one of 
South Africa's strongest pairs, and Root 
had to operate against keen defense. 
West continued with the heart ace at 
trick two as the move best calculated to 
prevent Root from setting up dummy's 
diamonds. Dummy had to ruff, and 
Klugman overruffed, returning the 3 of 
clubs, which Root won with the ace. 

At this point it would take a com- 
puter to calculate the combined odds 
on splitting the trumps, splitting the 
diamonds, dropping the diamond queen 
in two leads, making the contract even 
if Last had started with four trumps, 
etc. Root had neither the time nor the 
computer to make such calculations, so 
he calmly went about playing the hand 
the right way to make it. He drew trumps 
in two leads, cashed the ace and king of 
diamonds and led the jack of diamonds 
through East, rulfing out the queen. 
Although he did not have a visible reen- 
try to dummy. Root had already made 
the play that won the game: instead of 
discarding his sure club loser on dum- 
my's diamond king he had let go a 
heart and had kept the 4 of clubs. 

After Root had ruffed the third round 
of diamonds and led another trump, 
this was the situation; 

NORTH 

4 

¥ 

♦ 10 6 

4 j to 

WE.ST 

4 

4JK 

♦ 

♦ K7 

SOITH 

4 » 

4 Q 9 

♦ 

♦ 4 

Root led his last spade, and West had 
to escape a trap. If he discarded a heart. 
South's two hearts would be good. If he 
discarded the 7 of clubs, a club lead 
would put him in and force a heart play 
into South's queen 9, giving Root the 
last two tricks. W'est's only out was to 
let go the king of clubs, and, after dum- 
my's diamond was discarded. East had 
no successful defense against South's 
lead of the carefully preserved 4 of clubs. 
Whatever East did. dummy was bound 
to win a club trick and a diamond trick 
to make the contract. end 


KA.ST 

4 
4 
♦ 9 

4 9 H 



More Americans enjoy Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch. The 1 
reason is in the bottle. ..the real 
proof is in your glass. Treat 
yourself to Cutty Sark tonight. 
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HOCKEY / Mark Mulvoy 


Expansion’s bright new heroes 

The exhilarating success of the Philadelphia Flyers is due in large part 
to the remarkable play of a talented two-man goaltending partnership 


T he Philadelphia Flyers were only 
scrimmaging among themselves to 
kill the last few minutes of a practice 
hour, but when Jimmy Johnson broke 
in alone olf the right wing and beat 
Cioalie Bcrnic Parent with a low. hard 
drive to the far corner from about 10 
feet the type of shot that always beats 
a goaltcnder Parent behaved as if the 
l-lycrs had just lost the seventh game of 
the Stanley Cup. He swung his goalie's 
stick like a Iwo-iron against the left post 
of his cage, then turned and viciously 
cracked it against the right post. One 
Myer, who knows that goalies are an 
odd breed, stared at Parent and yelled. 
"They oughia lock you in that cage." 
Still furious at himself. Parent skated 
out of the goal, stopped suddenly, 
wheeled and like a man throwing a 
hammer Hung the stick against the 
Herculite glass backboards. 

All this was very funny to Doug Fa- 
\ell. the f lyers' other goaltender. who 
by now had skated to center ice for a 
closer view of Parent in action. Favell 
removed his face mask and shook his 
head. "Barnyard." he shouted to Pa- 


rent. "you're nothing but a damn sore- 
head," 

Parent is a sorehead, and so is Favell, 
for that matter. When a shooter scores 
a goal against cither of them they react 
like destructive children but that ha- 
tred of goals scored is one of the big 
reasons why Philadelphia's expansion 
team is leading the National Hockey 
I.eaguc's West Division. 

On the lirst weekend of February the 
Flyers gave a vivid demonstration of 
why they should hold the lead ail sea- 
son long, with Parent beating Bobby 
Hull's (hicago Black Hawks 5- Jin Phila- 
delphia on Saturday and f avell stopping 
the Stanley ( up champions, the Maple 
l eafs. 4 1 on Sunday. "We re undefeated 
in Canada," crowed Publicist Ji>c Kad- 
lec. .And indeed they were, having beat- 
en Montreal in their only i>ther Cana- 
dian game. That streak ended last 
week also in Montreal. 

The Flyers' success has brought 
crowds in surprising numbers to Phil- 
adelphia's Spectrum, the $12 million 
arena Jerry Wolman opened last fall in 
«iuth Philly, adjacent to Kennedy Stadi- 


um. site of the Army-Navy fmitball 
game. It is proving to be one of the be- 
leaguered Wolman's better moves. Hard 
pressed financially in his operation of 
the pro football F'agics, he is enjoying a 
lively Spectrum gate for basketball's 
76crs and for the Flyers. 

The triumvirate that owns the club 
Board Chairman Fd Snider. President 
Bill Putnam and Vice-President Ji>c 
Scott savor not only the sweet rus- 
tle of money in the box office but the 
thrill of victory. And so do the fans. On 
the Saturday of that emotional weekend 
of wins over established NHL teams, 
the 14.646 red-plush seats of the Spec- 
trum were sold out. and in the last half 
minute of the game the crowd rose sp<m- 
ianei*usly and applauded. 

The Flyers, with their 7-11-1 record 
against f ast teams, lead the West Divi- 
sion in embarrassing the established 
clubs. Forwards like Bill Sutherland 
and Leon Rochefort, with l.^ goals 
apiece, are no longer anonymous char- 
acters in orange shirts hut personalities 
who have earned fan attentiim and sup- 
port, Defensemen I d Van Impe and 
Joe Waison have shown that the hast 
stars can be roughed up and frustrated 
by the expansionists. Amid all the excite- 
ment. f'lycrCoach Keith Allen has main- 
tained the ctHil, on-top-of-things manner 
that got him the job m the first place. 

But without Its sharp-eyed, soreheatl 
goalies Philadelphia might be just anoth- 
er team. .At midseason Parent and Fa- 
veil. as an entry, were leading in the race 
for the Ve/tinu Trophy, awarded to the 
league's stingiest goaltcnding team, and 




bctv^ccn them Bernie and Doug represent 
expansion's only hope for a postseason 
award or All-Star recognition. Parent, 
who played for the Boston Bruins dur- 
ing parts of the last two seasons, was 
voted No. 3 among the goalies in ballot- 
ing for the tirsi-half .\h-Star team. Fa- 
veil is probably the closest challenger to 
Boston's l>erek Sanderson in the com- 
petition for Rookie of the Year. 

Playing goal for an expansion team 
has some significant fringe bcnclils, as 
both Parent and Favcll admit. The new 
clubs encounter each of the six estab- 
lished tcamsonly four times apiece, while 
they play the other new teams 10 times 
each during the year. This means that 
Parent and Favell face the Hulls and 
Mikitas and Howes and Orrs only 24 
times, and they have 50 games against 
the Cowboy Flctts and Mike Laughtons 
and Bobby Dillaboughs. "I certainly 
wouldn't mind a deal like that." says 
(joalic Gump Worsicy of the Canadiens, 
who. of course, faces the reverse predica- 
ment — 50 games against the East sharp- 
shooters and only 24 against the Fletts. 

Still. Parent and Kavell arc the best 
one-two goaltending punch in the entire 
NHL. and since each is only 22 years 
old ( Bernie is two days older than Doug 
and never lets him forget itl. it appears 
that Philadelphia is well forlilied in goal 
for at least the next 10 years. Both Ber- 
nie and Doug were developed by the 
Boston Bruins, who previously had not 
produced a competent goaltender in 
more than 25 years. But three years ago 
the Bruins had four good young goalies 
in their system: Parent and Favell, who 
were playing for the junior team in Ni- 
agara Falls. Ont.; Ian Young, Bobby 
Orr's amateur teammate at Oshawa, 
Ont.; and Claude Dufour, who was play- 
ing professionally for the Hershey Bears 
of the .American Hockey League. Pa- 
rent and Favell were lost in the expan- 
sion draft, and Young and Dufour both 
sutTered disabling eye injuries— and so 
the Brums again have no outstanding 
young goaltenders. Nobody in Philadel- 
phia cares. 

Parent, who was born in Montreal 
and speaks his native French most of 
the time, seems broader and squatter 
than Favell. though they are almost of 
a si/c. He smokes cigars and likes while 
dinner wines. Doug, born in St. Cath- 
arines. Ont.. speaks Fnglish, docs not 
smoke and dislikes w ine, but he is among 
the nattiest dressers in Philadelphia. 


favoring checked or gicn-plaid slacks 
and green alligator loafers. Doug drives 
a sports car; Bernie expects to trade his 
luxury sedan for a sportier vehicle at 
the end of the year. 

Both goalies arc bachelors, though 
Doug is engaged to a girl back home in 
St. Catharines. Parent views this compli- 
cation with disapproval. ‘‘.A goaltender 
shouldn't get married— ever." he says. 
"If I live to be 100. I'll still be too young 
to get married." 

Although they have been teammates 
for several years, first at Niagara Falls 
and then later at Oklahoma City and 
Philadelphia. Bernie and Doug do not 
socialize much with each other olT the 
ice. After a recent practice in Oakland, 
for instance, Bernie drove olT with some 
of his French-speaking teammates to 
visit the wine and mushroom territory 
to the north, while Doug pointed his 
green alligator shoes toward HaigVil- 
.Ashbury to stare at the hippies. 

Their approaches to goallending are- 
as dilTerent as their tastes in leisure- 
time activity, Bernie plays in the classic 
style- straight up. working the anglcs. 
Doug is more of a .scrambler and relics 
on a fast glove hand and quick reflexes. 
Kernie is the nervous t>pc, while Doug 
approaches the game with what Coach 
.Allen calls an "alarming nonchalance." 
Parent hates to fly and rarely will play 
after a long flight. "I get a little sick 
about an hour before a game." he says. 
Doug approaches league competition as 
if it is a meaningless practice. Twenty 
minutes before one game. Coach Allen 
found him calmly downing pizza and a 
Coke. 

Under .Alien's platoon system. Parent 
usually plays against Boston because of 
his apprenticeship with them (Favell 
never did appear with the Bruins), while 
Doug, whose home is near Toronto, 
plays against the Leafs. Parent beat the 
Bruins in Boston earlier this year, and 
Favell has twice beaten the i.eafs. "Be- 
cause of Doug, maybe, this is the first 
year I really work," says Parent. "When 
your partner is down around two goals- 
against, you've gotta do something to 
keep your job. And we're up there in 
first place, not like in Boston when we 
always were in last place. In Boston the 
fans would boo you all night. 1 lost to 
the Black Hawks lO-O once and they 
never shut up. But in Philadelphia they 
are cheering us." 

Even Philly cheers a winner. kmo 
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UNAWARE OP A RIVAL'S RESPECTFUL GAZE. RYUN CALMLY AWAITS 


Jim Ryun’s big experiment 

The superlative runner from Kansas was aiming at back-to-back 
four-minute miles, but an emotional Garden crowd upset the plan 


Alii’iii halfway through the mile run 
al the U.S. Track and f'ield f'edera- 
tion's indoor meet last Friday night. 
Jim Ryun began to draw away from the 
field. He had taken the lead from little 
Sam Bair, hottest milcr of the winter 
season, and then repulsed a brief chal- 
lenge by Dave Patrick. With five laps to 
go around the I l-lap board track. Ryun 
was alone in front, concentrating only 
on tinishing the mile in less than four 
minutes. The big crowd grew wildly 
C-Kcitcd; the spectators realized they 
were watching a brilliant performance 
in the last mile ever in New York's old 
Madison Square tlarden. And Ryun 
had his own reasons for wanting a fast 
mile in his first major race of the year. 
It should have been a classic tableau 
crowd roaring, scoreboard clock ticking 
off the seconds and the runner, face con- 
torted. straining desperately to achieve 
his goal. 

Rut the runner was not straining at 
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all. Uyun's strides were long. snuHith 
and effortless, and on his face was a 
broad grin. The kids ringing the track 
w ho came ti' run in their ow n college 
relays and then mayhe sliakc Ryun's 
hand or gel an autograph nudged one 
another in amazement, f hc man who 
had worked harder and run faster than 
any of them was sauntering casually 
past them with a rela.sed smile on his 
face- -on his way to a mile in 3:57.5. "I 
haven't smiled very often in races." Ryun 
explained later, "but when I moved 
tonight I just couldn't believe how good 
I felt or hiiw fast I was able to go." 

Jim's elation was understandable. I .asi 
weekend he entered two races - in New 
York Friday night and in Fast l-ansing. 
Mich, just 22 hours later in order to 
conduct a persamal expcnmeni. At the 
beginning of the most imps'rtant year of 
his competitive life he hoped to answer 
two questions: 1 } How fast could he run 
on his strength alone, without benefit of 


any speed workouts? 21 Does he have the 
stamina to attempt an Olympic double 
in the SOO- and 1.500-mctcr races? 

The first question was answered dra- 
matically in Ryun's Clarden mile. On 
strength alone he ran faster than any- 
one but Tom f)'Hara had ever run in- 
doors and he inis,scd O'Hara's world 
rL*cord by only l.l seconds. The second 
question will not be resolved as quickly. 
Saturday night Ryun won the mile al 
the Michigan .State Relays in 4:0.'t.4, 
failing in his effort to bL'come the first 
runner ever tti w in sub-four-minule miles 
on consecutive days indoors. The time 
was disapptitnliiig hut not discouraging 
to Ryun. who will try a number of sim- 
ilar stamina tests before he has to make 
his Otynipic plans. Me also had several 
valid excuses for the slow race, although, 
as usual, he refused tti dwell on them. 
His ankles had stiffened up overnight, 
he had slight blisters on his soles, he 
had gotten only three hours of sleep 
and he had allowed his emotions to in- 
terfere with what began as a cool and 
scientific experiment. 

New York's old, cramped, dirty Ciar- 
den always has been an emotional set- 
ting for a track meet. The arena fltKir is 
a colorful junibic of bright sweat suits: 
the track seems constantly alive, with 
small boys running relays whenever 
more momentous events aren't going 
on. The well-dressed spectators in the 
(iarden Club seals can almost reach out 
and touch the athletes. The kids in the 
balconies cheer and shout down through 
the thick cloud ofcigarcllc smoke around 
the rafters and fL'cl almost as close to 
the action. 

For the final track night in the old 
arena, the sptx'iators were even more 
boisterous than usual. It was not a regu- 
lar track crowd; it wa.sa Jim Ryun crowd. 
The f'edcration. the NCAA’s track af- 
filiate in the silly war with the AAC. 
had a meet with no tradition, no pres- 
tige and no backlog of patrons and sub- 
scribers. Last year the event drew all 
of 3.629 people. Friday it attracted 
I5.(K)2. and Ryun made most of the dif- 
ference. The crowd included few of the 
venerable faces seen regularly at the 
older New York meets: the fans were 
younger, less knowledgeable and more 
'•ocal. They sc'cmed to sense that 'ome- 
ihing great would happen Friday- and. 
of course, they never doubted that it 
would happen to Jim Ryun. 

Jim himself was concerned with more 
practical problems as he got ready for 
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ihc race. He hoped for back-to-back 
miles in about 3:59, but he was not sure 
he could manage even one 4:00 race. 
For several months he had been run- 
ning 16 miles a day on asphalt roads 
and frozen Kansas fields, training for 
strength rather than speed. "1 feel strong- 
er now than I've ever been in my life,” 
he said, "hut I don’t know how fast 1 
can go yet. Sam Hair could be hard to 
beat. He's pointed for this race." 

Ryun walked down into the tunnels be- 
neath the Garden, where many runners 
were jogging to loosen up. "The biggest 
challenge of the night." he said, "may 
he just getting warmed up through dark 
tunnels, up and down stairs and with 
cops yelling at you to go the other way." 
He Jogged away, took several laps and 
paused for a moment. "Hey. kid." 
growled one of the Garden's inimitable 
cops, "don’t you come round this way 
again. You’re in the way." 

"A big indoor meet like this can be 
pretty exciting, though." Jim said be- 
fore the race. "The pounding on the 
boards adds something, and 1 gues.s the 
crowd docs, loo, although I never listen 
to a crowd during a race." 

Six laps later, just as he was smiling 
with satisfaction and following his neat 
plan. Ryun found himself listening to 
the crowd. "They’re practically on top 
of you," he said afterward. "It would 
be hard not to react to a noise like that." 
•As Jim reacted, his plans for the week- 
end collapsed. He stopped thinking 
about pacing himself and seemed to 
increase hi.s speed as the crescendo of 
sound rose. In an emotional three-lap 
burst he made certain that he would 
not only break four minutes, but he 
would be close to a record. On the last 
lap he tired- "I started wandering be- 
tween the first and third lanes" and 
lost his chance at a world mark. But he 
still ran much faster than he had dared 
to expect. Moments after he caught his 
breath he shook his head. "My God," 
he muttered, "how fast would I have 
gone if I had done some speed work?” 

After the race Ryun acted as thrilled 
as if he had won a major international 
event. With the exception of his world- 
record 1,500-metcr victory over Kip- 
choge Keino last summer in Los An- 
geles, no race has ever left him as 
emotionally wound up. "I showed my- 
self something tonight." he said. 

The trip to East Lansing figured to 
be anticlimactic after the Garden mile, 
and it was. The Michigan State IkM 
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TRACK ronllruifti 



How 
sweet 

it isn’t. 

Gillette Sun Up. 

The manlv, non-Howery scent. After 
Shave and C'olojjne. f rom one dollar. 



hoii.se has an cighi-iap din iracW that 
runs beneath the balconies on each side, 
guaranteeing that from almost any seat 
in the house one will miss half the ac- 
tion. .Surprisingly, the mile was run as 
the third race on the program, before 
Ryun's presence could generate any of 
the excitement it usually brings. And 
dominating the dcflutcd atmosphere 
vs as MSU Assistant Coach Jim CJibbard. 
the assistant meet director. 

*■) remember fiim," mused Ryun. 
"l ast year I won the mile and then stood 
on the edge of the track to watch one of 
our relay teams. He started shouting that 
he’d disqualify me for standing on the 
track. He seemed to love the idea that he 
had the power to disqualify 

lietween stilT ankles, blisters and his 
least-favorite meet official, the moment 
hardly seemed propitious for one of 
Ryun’s best efforts. Jim had a good 
warmup, and that was all. “The start of 
this race.” he said, “fell like a continua- 
tion of last night's with no rest in be- 
tween." Arthur Link, a “rabbit" provid- 
ed by the host team at MSU, set a quick 
early puce, but Ryun couldn't keep up 
with it. Jim took the lead at the half, as 
(libbard- resplendent in jacket, tic, 
slacks and white track shoes- yelled at 
him: “You’re Uw slow! Watch out! 
You're going too slow!" Jim grimaced 
slightly as he went by. "1 heard it," he 
said later, “very clearly." Actually the 
lime for the half was 2:02.2, faster than 
the pace of the previous night; hut Ryun 
had no kick left. “A 5y-second last quar- 
ter." he groaned. “You know I wasn’t 
right if that was the l>est 1 could do.” 

He did not stay disappointed loo long. 
He cheered as some teammates ran well 
in a distance medley, then sptvke calmly 
to the press and signed some autographs, 
With a wink he even probed a toe out 
into the track to see if he might be 
threatened with dlsqualiOcation. Me 
wasn’t, and momcnt.s later he sal down 
to evaluate his weekend experiment. 

“The Garden race was a good stari 
for the season," he said. “It will give 
me a standard to refer back to later. 
And I’m fairly satisfied with this race, 
considering the circumstances. If I hadn’t 
gotten so carried away by the crowd 
last night maybe I could have saved more 
for tonight. Overall the weekend was a 
good experience. And even if it hadn’t 
done anything else, it sure taught nte 
one lesson you can't aff ord to get emo- 
tional this early in the year.” *ho 
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Theres nothing 
overage about it 
including the 
man who drives it 



Toronado. 

Test drive the front-v/heel-drive 
"youngmobile”from Oldsmobile. 


Frankly, Toronado is not for the 
average man. It is a different kind 
of car for o different kind of 
man. Different styling : brawny 
and broad-shouldered, 
massively male. 


Different handling: front-wheel drive 
tracks better on curves, grips better 
on snow and slick. DiFerent ride: 
different from ordinary cars. In 
Toronado, you command the road; 
it doesn't dictate to you. You drive 
the car; it doesn’t drive you. 

Is Toronado your kind of car? 

Only if you are its kind of man. 
Test drive one. That’s the only 
way you'll find out. 


GM 



I know more uhour heaury than anyone in ike world. 
/ have that kind of ego; I believe that about myself. / 
am the man who .'showed women that they could com- 
pete with Jane Russell. I enlarged the breast line of 
America when everyone said that it couldn't be done. 

DR. ROBLRT A. FRANKLVN, Pl.ASIK' SURGEON 
AND HORSE-RACING ENTREPRFNFUR 


Dr. Beauty 
Buys 
a Beast 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSON 
A lifetime of improving profiles has 
brought a flamboyant Hollywood doctor 
fame, riches, a saintly portrait and now 
— quite suddenly — a racing stable that 
includes a horse known round the world 


The dian of Los Angeles is such that what may seem un- 
usual elsewhere or perhaps even absurd— somehow 
takes on an aura of the commonplace. For example, peo- 
ple do not think it terribly odd that L.A.’s Mayor Sam 
Yorty has hired his own cartoonist to take raps at the 
anti-Yorty Los Angeles Times on his television show. Nor 
do they view it as particularly extraordinary that Rudy 
Vallcc, of reedy saxophone and Maine Stein Song fame, 
may run for Sam Yorty's job. And so it is understandable 
that around southern California racetracks people have 
become so accustomed to the vagaries of the L.A. crowd 
movie stars, faith healers, professional mourners from 
Forest Lawn, various weirdos of undiagnosed dementia 
that they have been only slightly curious about the sudden 
advent on their scene of Robert Alan Franklyn, 49. a 
plastic surgeon from Sunset Boulevard. He is a specialist 
in what he calls “beauty parlor” surgery, a fellow who 
has been labeled the Pygmalion of Hollywood, a kind of 
operating-room Rodin who works with scalpel and sil- 
icone instead of chisel and stone. 

In the past six months Dr. Franklyn has acquired owner- 
ship or an interest in around SI. 5 million worth of race- 
horses. Before that he owned no horses at all. Not one. 
Mis string includes the magniticenl. British-bred 3-ycar- 
old. Vaguely Noble, which cost the doctor $342,720 paid 
with a common, everyday household check drawn on his 
personal account. Never before has so much money been 
paid at auction for a single horse in training, and Vaguely 
Noble probably would not even have been up eontmurd 
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for auction in December at Tattcrsall's Newmarket Sales 
if the family of the late owner had not needed cash for 
death duties on the estate. The London Daily .Mirror called 
the purchase “a fantastic record.” and the Daily tl.xpress 
came up with a near-perfect headline: jiollywood man 
oms WORUl’S COSTUtST RACEtiOR-SE . . . IT'S IJR. BEAU- 
TY'S HEASI. 

Around California tracks, some people call Dr, Frank- 
lyn “The Mystery I’hysician," a few wonder if he exists at 
all and many of the bcsl-mformed racing officials say that 
about all they know of him is what they read in the pa- 
pers. Of course, since most people around racTitracks 
(excluding the stars) don't go in much for breast-expan- 
sion or nosc-barbering or even dimple-buildmg. a special- 
ist with Dr. Franklyn’s talents would not come up during 
the course of an ordinary conversation in the daily-double 
window queue. Dr. f'ranklyn is a man who marches to 
quite a dilfercnt trumpet than daily-double bettors. Me is 
ambitious, sclf-contident and imaginative beyond the 
capacity of most run-of-the-mill mortals. He has an in- 
gratiating /cst and a genuinely refreshing and almost 
existential what-thc-hell-do-I-have-to-losc instruciancc 
about his entry into the expensive and complex world of 
racing horses. 

•‘I wouldn't say I'm the Great White Hope for racing." 


says the diKtor, ‘Tm not that egocentric. But 1 think 
we'll give everyone something to remember, and we’ll 
have some fun doing it.” Right. The color he wants for 
hts (iemmi l-arms is gold. That's all. just gold. His horses 
will race on gold horseshoes .“Not .w/it/ gold." says I'rank- 
lyn. "They would ivirn to nuggets and dust in half a 
furlong. We'll just put on a coating of gold. Why not? No 
one ever asked people if they really preferred aluminum- 
colored shoes, right? Well, we prefer gold." 

The doctor also has this thing about round buildings. 
“They appeal to me. 1 suppose, because u circle is such a 
clean thing." he says. Right now F ranklyn has his surgery 
practice in a spectacularly attractive round building on 
.Sunset Boulesard. He is the sole occupant and has named 
It The Beauty Pavilion. It was designed by the brilliant 
Brazilian architect, Oscar Nicmcycr. who also designed 
part of the United Nations complex and the major build- 
ings in Brasilia. I'nfortunately. The Beauty Pavilion is 
located in a landscape of shamefully ugly urban rubble 
that is quite typical of Los Angeles on one side, a ham- 
burger joint named Altie’s and. on the other, a mammoth 
black sign with a huge red neon message pushing Hav- 
A-Kar rentals for S4 a day and 4e a mile. Franklyn has 
planted a large evergreen tree in front of the sign, but it 
divcsn't help much. Nor is the doctor content with having 
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just one round building in his life. Gemini Farms will be 
located on a 300-acre tract about 50 miles from I..A. Nat- 
urally. Franklyn is going to have himself a round home 
there. He is also going to put up a round barn with round 
stalls. It has never been done before, he says. Franklyn 
himself designed the new barn, Oscar Nicmeyer not hav- 
ing expressed much enthusiasm for the project. 

•‘Well, why not have round stalls?" asks the doctor. 
"They won’t do the horses any harm, and they may even 
be good for them. A lot of horses hurt themselves because 
they lie down, then get trapped in the corner of a stall and 
gel panicky when they can’t get up." 

Obviously. Robert Franklyn is an impressively creative 
man, as a cosmetic plastic surgeon should be. But what— 
beyond creativity and very delicate hands - makes a man 
a successful beauty surgeon? "Well, if 1 have one thing in 
the world going for me. it is my excellent good taste,” 
says Franklyn. And, he might have added, my monumental- 
ly thick skin. "Most plastic surgeons sneer at cosmetic 
specialists,” says the doctor. "The great majority arc in 
strictly reparative surgery, and they reluctantly do a nose 
job or set back a pair of big cars. We need 10 times more 
cosmetic surgeons than we have. This is a heuuiy culture 
in America: all the magazines and television and bill- 
boards in the country constantly remind people that they 
should be beautiful, that success and beauty, health and 
beauty, sex and beauty are inseparable. This sort of thing 
can make plain people uncomfortable; it demolishes their 
vanity. And don't forget, vanity is probably the one major 
driving force in almost every human being, I have a great 
sympathy for most of the people who come to me. I may 
not be changing the course of the world, but my work is 
of inestimable value to the individuals 1 treat. Some of 
them arc referred to me by psychiatrists, and sometimes 
they become totally different — and infinitely happier 
people after an operation. I remember one mousy little 
kindergarten teacher who came to me. had her bust en- 
larged and became a very successful striptease dancer." 

A beauty surgeon should also be utterly In as far as 
fashion changes go. Franklyn subscribes to everything 
from Harper's Bazaar to Geriatrics to a plastic-surgery 
journal published in Czechoslovakia. But, with all that 
emphasis on Good Look,s and New Looks, on straight 
noses and pouchless eyes and streamlined cars and seam- 
less brows, what should the well-received cosmetic sur- 
geon himself look like? 

Admittedly, prior to actually laying eyes on one, there 
IS plenty of room for imagination in visualizing the appear- 
ance of a beauty surgeon especially a beauty surgeon 
whose major domain of expertise lies along the frontal 
contours of female America. Somehow a combination of 
George Romney’s leonine looks and Zachary Scott's 
devilish cosmopolitanism seems right, although it presum- 
ably would take quite a plastic surgeon to produce the 
cross. Or maybe something between John Wayne and 


F.rnest Hemingway? Kyle Rote and Barry Goldwaler? No 
matter. Dr. Franklyn does not look like that. Somehow 
he does not even look like a man who recently published a 
book called Developing Bosom Beauty, in which he printed 
several bcforc-and-aftcr photographs of his patients along 
with a batch of postoperative case studies with such pro- 
vocative titles as, "The Nun’s Sister," "The Nervous 
Congresswoman" and "The Lady Motorcyclist," whose 
opening line to the doctor was, "Hi. Mac, you fix flats?" 

There is a kind of shambling, almost avuncular gentle- 
ness about Dr. Franklyn. He has the freckled-tan scalp 
with which southern California blesses all balding men. 
He is fairly short and quite stocky. He has a good, sound 
nose— not as hooked as Dick Tracy’s and not as thick as 
Lyndon Johnson's a firm outthrusting jaw and remarkable 
brown eyes that must have calmed many a troubled lady 
as she confessed her cosmetic problems to him. Ilis voice 
has the flat, unflappable bedside sound of a country doc- 
tor, and his words are spioken with an understated, soft 
delivery that contrasts sharply with the substance of what 
he says: "I am a professional enthusiast. ... 1 am the 
original optimist. ... 1 have an infinite curiosity about 
other people's businesses. . . . When I decide to do some- 
thing I want to do it now." 

if^espile the soothing voice and placid looks. Dr. 
Franklyn is a man of enormous energy, a hurry-up guy 
who admits. "1 am the original short-cutter." Born in New- 
ark ("absolutely the worst city inthe world"), he graduated 
from high school at 14. got a degree with honors from 
New York University in just two and a half years, went to 
NYlS's medical school and interned for a scant year and a 
half at Bellevue Hospital before chewsing plastic surgery 
as his specialty. After assisting and studying w ith several 
excellent men in the field, he set out for Los Angeles in 1 943. 
just another struggling plastic surgeon among the 100 or 
so then clustered near Hollywood, including a legendary 
doctor who bree/ed about town in a silver Rolls-Royce 
with a liseried footman. 

"I was 25. and for a while I had to work nights in a de- 
fense plant making Liberty ships to pay my office ex- 
penses," Franklyn recalls. Although his fees do not fit 
most shopgirls' budgets, the doctor has done a fair amount 
of charity work over the years. And once, in the late '405. 
Franklyn accepted an artist’s portrait of himself, complete 
with a halo of noses and profiles around the doctor's 
head {page 50). tn payment for an operation on the paint- 
er's girl friend. No sooner did the girl get a postopcralisc 
glimpse of her newly beautiful self, f ranklyn recalls, than 
she turned to the painter, said, "Hey. I'm beautiful!" and 
walked out on him forever. 

in 1960, when he was 41 years old. Dr. Franklyn pub- 
lished an autobiography. Beauty Surgeon, and a public- 
relations firm promptly spiead the word to editors about 
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ihc bH)Ok. using the kind of florid flackery many medical 
men abhor: “Through the portals of his Sunset Boulevard 
office, where he performs his operations in the strictest of 
sanitary and private conditions, have walked the most 
famous people of show business," said one letter from the 
firm. "Dr. 1-ranklyn's magic silver scalpel has given life 
and youth, glamour and beauty." In all, the dtictor has 
published four books, including The Art of Sioying Young. 
In it he recommends some fascinating recipes for com- 
plexion treatments, such as homogenizing a cucumber and 
three ounces of skim milk m an electric blender, then spread- 
ing the cool go<t on one's face as a beauty mask. “Instead 
of feeding your stomach, you feed your skin," he explains. 

He was once married to Actress Vanessa Brown, an ex- 
Quiz Kid who was the 1 1th Jane in the Tar/an series and 
starred in The Seven Year Itch on Broadway; they were 
divorced in 1957. The present Mrs. Franklyn. Wilma, is a 
handsome blonde, a former nurse who jokingly recalls 
that she was once \otcd “Miss Sportscar of 1957" at 
some long-forgotten Palm Springs rally. 



Di Franklyn holih a tteerhouml. He tfn/M 15 of them, 
thungh they are among the witrhTs rarest breeth. 


Although the doctor gives himself a fair share of credit 
for encouraging bigger bosoms in the U.S., he traces the 
origin of the bust boom to Howard Hughes's advertising 
campaign for an undistinguished movie called The Out- 
law. Billboards featured a huge picture of Jane Russell 
with the message, "There arc two giH»d reasons for seeing 
The Outlaw." A bit later Dr. Franklyn perfected an opera- 
tion for enlarging women’s breasts. Over the years he has 
improved his technique to a pttinl where he can perform 
the surgery in 10 or 15 minutes. During the operation a 
gclaimlikc substance called silicone is wrapped in Teflon, 
the no-slick synthetic material used on frying pans, then 
inserted through a small incision at the base of each brea.st. 
The doctor has done more than 15.(XX) such operations 
and he is proud that they arc as simple as going to the 
dentist “In in Ihc morning and home for dinner." Also, 
he points out, it is a "reversible operation." If the day 
comes when America prefers something smaller in bos- 
oms, Dr. Franklyn can undo what he has done. 

The doctor says that he also created a method of mak- 
ing dimples, but gave it up because "dimpling didn't ap- 
peal to me." And "1 was the man who taught the Jap- 
anese how to make Occidental eyes on Orientals." A few 
years ago Franklyn built a lavish “beauty hospital" called 
the Athena Marquesa. in the exclusive Bel Air section of 
Los Angeles. It had SO beds, and he was the stvlc physician 
on the staff. “It got to be a little too much." he says. "I 
sold It." He also created an invention some time ago that 
was intended to "do something about our national obses- 
sion obesity." It IS a machine that blasts a powerful 
stream of air onto parts of the body that need reducing. 
The air causes fat and llesh alike to ripple and vibrate 
rapidly, and excess weight is literally shaken off. "I tried 
to patent it.” he says, “but the Patent OfVicc wrote back 
saying that the Kellogg who made cornllakcs in Michigan 
had invented the same thing in 19()0 or so. Anyway, the 
damned thing costs S.15 every time we turn it on. because 
It uses so much current and requires a trained nurse to be 
there. We keep tl around, and once in a while a movie 
star will come in to kniKk some flab off here or there." 

The dtKtor is nothing if not versatile. For example, he 
is a “disillusioned oil prospector," who once took over an 
abandoned well in New Mexico, drilled to 2.K00 feet and 
then applied a technique that called for dumping l.tXX) 
barrels of oil into the hole to prime the flow of oil in the 
earth. "The stuff started just bursting out of the ground." 
he recalls, "so I left, convinced I was a rich man. When I 
went back later the well had gushed precisely the l.tlOO 
barrels of oil we had put into it. And not a drop more." 

Because he is a close friend as well as beauty physician 
to st> many movie stars. Franklyn cKcasionally has been 
asked for his advice on scripts. “Most of that stuff was so 
bad that it made your head hurt. Once Marilyn Monrive 
asked me to look at a script for Moll Flanders. It was 
awful, and 1 told Spyros Skouras that. He said. 'If you 
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Anybody can build a luxury car. But only Pontiac builds one on Wide-Track. 


And this year, our resident geniuses in charge of 
creating Pontiacs have outdone themselves. For that 
lean-looking Bonneville captured below is more than 
just a luxury car. 

We admit it does offer you interior selections that 
extend as far as genuine leather trim or exquisite pleated 
upholstery. And the generous swathes of simulated 
burl grained Carpathian elm that abound on doors and 


dash make you feel like the new chairman of the board. 

But the Bonneville is more. It is Wide-Tracking. And 
that means you can indulge in luxury-car comforts, 
without ever sacrificing the stimulation derived from 
driving a truly great road machine. 

So if you've let the years slip by without ever ex- 
periencing Wide-Tracking in a Bonneville, see your 
Pontiac dealer. And see what you've missed. 



Wide-Track 



Pontiacs 







The airport waiting game 
and how 
to beat it. 






You have to have a 
system to beat the 
airport waiting game. 
VVe do. A complete 
team of ground 
personnel trained to 
get you from front 
door to exit door 
without a hitch. 

When you fly at nearly 
6(1() m.p.h. on a jet, 
we can’t afford to 
slow you down on 
the ground. 

Nobody likes to 
hang around airports. 





Magnavox...the finest color TV... 
brilliant true color— automatically! 


Just turn it on. Magnavox Automatic Color tunes itself — 
gives you perfectly tuned pictures that stay precise. 

Every channel. Every time. Automatically. 

Exclusive Chromatone adds vivid depth to color, high definition 
to black and white pictures. Magnavox Quick-On flashes pictures 
on in just seconds. And superb Magnavox high fidelity assures you 
total program enjoyment. 

You also have the satisfaction of owning the finest, 
most reliable colorTVever made. Select from over 40 elegant 
styles and beautiful finishes. 

All this, yet Magnavox costs no more. We sell direct 
through franchised dealers (see Yellow Pages) to save you 
middleman costs. 

Color TV from only $349.50. 



Dr. Beauty eoniuuifd 


can do better, go ahead.' " F-ranklyn said he took the 
story line from Daniel Defoe's achingly dull 18th century 
novel and in two nights of dictation turned it into a "wicked, 
sexy” script. The movie pros were unimpressed. They 
gave it to an Englishman to rewrite - which is really too 
bad, if for no other reason than that Dr. Franklyn had 
planned to give screen credit for the script to his favorite 
golden retriever, J. Brandlc Berry-Bush Esq. But the dog 
is doing all right, anyway. He has his own savings account 
at a Los Angeles bank— "It took a meeting of the whole 
board of directors to approve it”- and J. Brandlc Berry- 
Bush is also the legally registered owner of the Franklyn 
station wagon. 

At one time or another the doctor also has been in- 
volved with high-powered cars ("Wc bought the first 
three XKE Jaguars shipped to this country"), architecture 
("I started following Niemeyer’s work in 1943 when he 
was nothing"), perfume ("1 am known in Paris as one of 
the good noses in the business”) and politics. He used to 
be a member of the Democratic Party’s state finance com- 
mittee. He was a casual acquaintance of John Kennedy 
and counted Adlai Stevenson as a warm personal friend. 
Indeed, on the night in July 1956 after Stevenson had 
been nominated for the presidency by the Democratic 
convention, Franklyn recalls that Vanessa Brown (then 
Mrs. Franklyn) phoned him from a hotel room in Chi- 
cago. "She was a delegate that year. It must have been 2 
o'clock in the morning, and 1 was in a stupor when I an- 
swered,” the doctor remembers. "She said. 'Bob, 1 m here 
m Adlai's suite. Who should wc have for Vice President?' 
1 fumbled around trying to get my bearings and said Estes 
Kefauver should probably get it because he'd done well in 
the primaries that year. She said, ‘O.K-,‘ and hung up. 
Franklyn chuckled and said. “To this day I'm not really 
sure that Kefauver wasn’t picked over John Kennedy then 
because of what I said to Vanessa." 


A Jowever unfamiliar Robert Franklyn s name 
may be in racing circles, he and his wife, whom he calls 
"Willie,'' are well known in the highly competitive world 
of dog shows. Over the years they have walked off with 
"enough ribbons, cups, trophies and Japanese ashtrays to 
last five lifetimes." he says. Their specialty is golden re- 
trievers. and they have pnxluced no less than 23 certified 
champions in the last few years. "We got started with 
dogs when the milkman gave Willie a mutt named Pierre, 
he says. "He swore that Pierre was a bona-fide golden re- 
triever, and we figured he should know, Then one day we 
decided to find Pierre a golden-retriever girl friend, and 
we bought Lulu, who had papers and the works. But as 
Lulu grew- it didn't take a genius to sec that she was a dif- 
ferent dog from Pierre. A lot different. 1 told Willie that 1 
didn’t think Pierre was quite what the milkman said he 
was and that it would be criminal to breed him with l.ulu. 


Si-) wc ransacked the country and found a dog in Con- 
necticut. That got us started." 

Last month Franklyn showed several of his retrievers at 
the Beverly Hills dog show, the most noteworthy in the 
West, and when it was over he had a pcKkctful of ribbons, 
plus a peanut-dish trophy. "That.” he sighed, "is that. 
Wc have proved our point, and wc arc now finished with 
dog shows. They are so boring." 

Beside their champion retrievers, the Franklyns raise 
Scottish deerhounds, huge, gentle, shaggy beasts that arc 
one of the rarest breeds known. There are no more than 
150 in the world, says Franklyn, and he owns about 15 of 
them. "The breed goes back thousands of years, when 
some innovative guy (probably the Dr. Franklyn of his 
day) bred an Irish wolfhound to a mastiff. The deerhound 
was trained to track deer for miles and miles, then to 
bring them down." Deerhounds nearly vanished when 
deer grew scarce in the British Isles, and not until the late 
19th century, when dog shows became popular, was there 
much interest in reviving the breed. A few years ago the 
Franklyns bought one of the best in the world. Fit/roy of 
Ardkinglas. and the d(Ktor and Willie probably now 
have the lincst deerhound kennel in existence. 

The Franklyn home is a large yellow mansion north of 
Los Angeles. It was built in 1932 by a motion-picture 
executive for an opera singer who just had to have her 
own "Viennese castle” in southern California. The couple 
lived in the house for one year, then boarded it up and 
moved out, leaving a young Japanese boy in charge of the 
grounds. "Wc came across it in 1964." says Franklyn. 
"The place was full of brush and fallen trees, and there 
was this aging, bearded Japanese man. He had been there 
all those years. The opera singer had never come back." 

Impressive as the house itself is, the single most remark- 
able clement in it is the presence of dogs. It is alive with 
them. There arc 14 full-time house dogs- none small— 
and the doctor says that he rotates all the kennel dogs in 
the house for a day every week. They are fine, friendly 
animals, who feel totally at ease around the house. Some 
sleep in the Franklyns' bedroom, some on their bed, and 
they occasionally gulp down steak or potatoes or a half- 
finished piece of cake off the table, before the human 
diners have left their seats. "We treat them like humans,” 
says the doctor. "To us. each is an individual, and we 
know them all by name." 

The horses of Gemini Farms, too, arc going to get a 
man-sized portion of tender-loving humanitarianism. 
"We talk to our horses, whisper to them, ask them how 
their health is and how the world’s treating them. They 
aren’t Mister Eds. but it does keep them happier," says 
Franklyn. who speaks of his Thoroughbreds as "girls" or 
"guys." His affection for them is touching, even though 
his experience with them is. of course, next to nil. 

The doctor admits that before he spent S73.200 last Au- 
gust at a Del Mar. Calif, auction for his first five yearling 
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filtics, he knew the names of “precisely iwo racehorses— 
Man o' War and Fleet NasruIIah." So, armed with near- 
total ignorance, a supreme faith in his eye for beauty— 
“Only one man in hundreds can really see the configuration 
of a great horse”— and the “psychic computer” of Willie’s 
womanly intuition. Dr. Franklyn set out to create what 
he calls “one of the elite stables in the country." At first 
the Franklyns thought they might do their own buying: 
"We double-checked, tripic-chccked. sc.xtupie-checked ev- 
ery detail, then we added up all the facts. And, by God, 
do you know that everything canceled everything else out! 
We decided to give up on handicapping horses and try 
handicapping people who knew horses." 

The human handicapping brought them to one Albert 
Yank. 50. a former citrus-fruit entrepreneur at Los An- 
geles' Farmer's Market. Yank had gone into the blood- 
stock business about 10 years ago. because “I cho.se to 
indulge my.self in the finer things of hfc." As with so many 
things around Robert Franklyn. Yank is colorful and 
unusual, and almost as full of confidence as the dcxrtor 
himself. Yank says he once bought the well-known West 
Coast stallion TV Lark by writing a worthless check for a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars. He quickly sold the 
horse to a Kentucky breeder before his check bounced 
over the moon. Last spring Yank made one of the more 
interesting trades of recent years when he exchanged a 
horse for a yellow Rolls-Royce convertible owned by a 
man in Detroit. “I love that car like a horse.” says Yank. 

When he is in the doctor's presence Yank speaks with a 
kind of granite formality, as if each sentence already had 
been engraved in the cement outside Grauman's Chinese 
Theater. "The diKtor has given his confidence to me. and 
1. in turn, have made my talents and insight into the 
horse-racing business available to the doctor." intones 
Yank. "When the doctor asked me to come with him 1 
asked. ‘How big is your garbage can?' He told me, and I 
said. Well, it should be extremely large because when 
you are done reading all of these books 1 want you to 
throw them in the garbage can. You cannot learn to buy 
and breed fine horses from books.'" 

It was Yank who made the skyrocketing bids for Vague- 
ly Noble in London last December and most people as- 
sumed that Dr. Franklyn bought the horse alone. Since 
then, however, the doctor has insisted that there is a syn- 
dicate involved, something he jovially refers to as the Pax 
de Caique Syndicate. With a wink. Franklyn explains that 
the French words are really meaningless and that he is 
actually only gallici/ing “patty cake.” It is really, he says, 
the Patty Cake Syndicate that owns Vaguely Noble. But 
then he becomes rather circumspect about the actual 
membership of the group, mentioning the possibility of 
Frenchmen and Canadians and Texans and California 
horsemen and even dogs or horses being in it. 

The facts now seem to be that originally the Patty Cake 
Syndicate included the doctor. Al Yank and good old J 


Brandlc Berry-Bush Esq., who may be the only dog to 
own a horse. But the makeup of the partnership haschanged 
since then. During the Newmarket bidding the major 
competition for Vaguely Noble came from Nelson Bunker 
Hunt of Dallas, son of H. L. Hunt and a fellow who is 
superrich even by Tc.xas standards. Bunker Hunt went 
along with Yank s bids, guinea for guinea, until he finally 
dropped out at 135.000 guineas (S.340.200). Anyway, after 
thinking it over later. Hunt decided that he really had 
misjudged Vaguely Noble and that the horse was worth 
every penny of the price, probably even more. 

In January. Hunt became a member of the Patty Cake 
Syndicate by buying one-half interest in Vaguely Noble. 
But the horse will race under the CJemini Farms colors. 

For now. at least, the plan is for Vaguely Noble to run 
mostly m Europe and to train in Ireland with Paddy Pren- 
dergast. The doctor plans to enter the horse in the Prix dc 
I'Arc de Triomphe, which is run in Paris in October. Al- 
though Franklyn says he seldom bets at the track, he 
claims to have a “good-sized bet " on Vaguely Noble in 
that race. Franklyn says the horse will be entered in sev- 
eral major American events -including the Kentucky 
Derby, the Belmont and the Preakness and, If invited, 
will probably run in the Laurel International. 

There is more than a little doubt about whether Vague- 
ly Noble wilt actually appear in all of those U.S. events, 
since most of them conflict with top European stakes 
races. Nevertheless, if the horse does turn up at the Ken- 
tucky Derby for which he was officially entered last 
month people will be fascinated to see his owners formal- 
ly listed as Bunker Hunt and one “Lady Wilma Frank- 
lyn." She is. of course, the doctor's wife, and legal owner- 
ship of the horse is really in her name. The title, of rather 
vague nobility, was awarded to her by Albert Yank in 
filing the Derby nomination papers because, as he puts it. 
"The doctor's wife is ten times more of a lady than the 
English ladies 1 met in London.” 

"I call Vaguely Noble a veritable flying machine.” says 
Franklyn. “This horse is going to be the Damascus of 
Europe.” Nor has the dtxrtor stopped acquiring horses. 
He has around 30 now and. he says. “I will stop buying 
when they stop breeding great horses.” Indeed, his ambi- 
tions for Gemini Farms seem to have no ceiling at all. The 
doctor and another syndicate (not Patty Cake) were pre- 
pared to offer Mrs. Thomas Bancroft a flat S2 million 
"in cash, C-A-S-H.” says the doctor -for Damascus. 
"The idea fell through." says Franklyn. "The price is 
more like S6 million.” 

As for the rest of his stable. Franklyn has typically ambi- 
tious plans. He intends to breed his fillies "anywhere 
there are great stallions.” and he talks about the possibili- 
ty of putting Vaguely Noble to stud in California when 
his racing days arc over, although that Is by no means 
definite yet. “We’d like to make California ihe breeding 
state in the world.” he says. He is involved with a number 
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of horsemen who have founded what Kranklyn calls a 
"mutual fund with horses instead of stocks." to share 
their wealth largely for breeding purposes. So far. how- 
ever. most of the "great stallions" he talks abt>ut are 
cither in Kentucky or Europe. And. as Franklyn admits. 
"We’re actually filly-onented. We think the girls are the 
key to good breeding, and we look for real female fe- 
males, real feminine girls for our stock. We want beauty 


such choices as The End, One and Two. and Jack and Jill. 
Those names were rejected because sonieonc had used 
them in the past. So Franklyn iwppcd back to the Jockey 
Club V, ith a list in Los Angeles French: Tiens Oe (for The 
End). Oh Anne Doux (for One and Two), and Chacun 
Ciille (Jack and Jill). All were okayed. 

"There is. you know, a great advantage to basing a guy- 
like me in this business," says Franklyn. "Some of the 



Albert Yank eyes Vaguely Noble shortly after bidding the certainly noble sum of S342J20for him at Newmarket. 


in our girls. Those big. strong fillies can't even throw a 
good midget half the time." 

The doctor’s ranch and his personalized round build- 
ings— will be used for raising his young stock. The young 
horses will be as free as wild animals, allowed to eat w-hat 
they want and run when they want and where they want 
over the 300-acre spread. Once his -horses go into training 
they will be turned over to either one of two Californians 

Reggie Cornell, who the doctor says will get the Fleet 
Nasrullah horses, or Linwood J. Brooks. 

At the moment the doctor has nine horses m training at 
Los Angeles tracks. There is some extremely fine blood 
running through his stock. He has three by Fleet Nasrul- 
lah. a half sister to Fleet Host and fillies by TV Lark. 
Chateaugay. Crimson Satan and Ribot. 

When it comes to picking names for his horses, Frank- 
lyn has an inventive technique of which he seems inordinate- 
ly proud. He uses the Pas tie Caique ploy. Frenchifying a 
common English term. For example, he recently filed a 
list of a dozen names with the Jockey Club, including 


others have been around so long that they see things through 
smoky glasses. My view is clear. We may fall on our nose, 
but then again we may make a real mark on racing.” 

Obviously horse racing won't play Galatea to Frank- 
lyn’s Pygmalion quite as readily as will the average aging 
beauty queen. And if Robert Franklyn is even slightly 
successful in his enthusiastic attempt at raising Thorough- 
breds. the oldtimcrs around the tracks and stables and 
breeding farms of the world will find it awfully hard to 
Iselicvc that it happened. After all, what is a beauty-parlor 
surgeon doing messing around with horses, anyway? Well, 
if you are in Los Angeles you may as well do as the An- 
gelenos do — make the unusual commonplace. Or, as Dr. 
Franklyn says, "I like to make thing.s happen. If they’ve 
never been done before, so what? The world is what you 
believe it is. You can make it pretty much what you de- 
cide to make it." There, when you think abt>ut it. is the 
ideal- maybe the only — credo for a beauty surgeon, as 
well as for a man who believes he can breed the best 
horses that e\er lived. Ei\D 
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•ASKETBALL AHA I hc tAUcm DiMMon leiiij 
houncnj tuck <n<] forih hclHccn PniSHLHt.tt 
and MISNfSOTA during the 

»eck ac ht«h icnmi slruggted lo l-t rccnrdc Hut 
h> »cek'» ertd ihc Pipcr» were Kick on lop. I '/i 
game» ahead of ihe Muskier Slmnoola M.iried off 
well hy walloping the Pipers IK V5 on McI Dan- 
iels' 24 rebounds and 24 points, losing lo Ken- 
tucky 95 8A as Daniels scored .'ll . and edging Nkcsi- 
ern leader New Orleans 112 110 when Skip Thoren 
tossed m a tsaskel wiih lour seconds lelt. Pilts- 
hurgh. on the other hand, lost Connie Hasskins, 
the league's second leading scorer, for the week 
wtsen a blood clot destloped tn his leg. and the 
Pipers immedalcly dropped Ihicc in a row Ihe 
two teams did a complete turnabout the rest of the 
week as the Muskics dropped two and the Pipers 
won l»o. beating DakUnd 129 ItM on Chico 
Vaughn's 40 points, including seicn thrce-pointcrs, 
and Ira Marge’s AHA-record-l2 rebounds, and 
Anaheim 120 112 when Charlie Vi'miarns tossed m 
4 I points. Third -place I SDIANA 1 29-5 1 I. 10 games 
behind, rolled to fisc straight siciorics. bclore los- 
ing two, on Ihe play of recently acquired Reggie 
Harding, the T NBA refect In a 106- |U5 wiri over 
New Jersey. Harding grabbed 27 rebounds, scored 
18 puinis. ABA scoring leader I esern fari popped 
in J4 as NfcW JhRSI Y (2K-.12I edged Kenlucky 
1 1 1-109, hut the nett night Tan was held to eight 
points and the Americans lost to Houston 109 107 
The Americans then won two of their nest Ihrie 
games last-place Kl STICKS <25-341 shut out 
Denser in an overtime period lo beat ibe Hroncos 
106-99 and split isvo other games M W OKI t- 
ANS (37-21 1 pumped Us Western Dim'ioo lead to 
Ihrec games with three sicliines and two losses .is 
runner-up DTNVIR (13-23) split lour. Third- 
place DALLAS (29-24) dropped two games to run 
Its losing string lo five, while OAKI AND 120-321 
equaled its longest winning streak -three games 
before losing two m a row The battle for the 
cellar was a standoff as ANAHMS1 (20-371 re- 
mained half a game ahead ofUsl-placc HOL'STOS 
119-37) when both teams won two of three 
NBA PHILADLLPHIA (43-161 stretched its 
Pastern Division lead lo ihree games by beating 
Ihe Warriors 141- 117. Ihc Rockets 125 l()Jandlhc 
Dulls IIS-113 before its sis-game winning streak 
was snapped by Ihc Knicks Sccond-plusc BOS- 
TON (39.|g| also lost lo Ihe Knicks but won its 
other two games Surging NIW YORK (l|-32l 
vlimhcd iVom tilth lo third as the Knicks opened 
Ihe week with their first regular-season siciory 
no 108 oser the CcUscs in Hv.sUin to fise years 
and ended Ihe week with a dccisise 115 97 win 
oser the 76ers in the last game at Ihc old Madison 
Square liarden In between, the Knick' split two 
games with the Hawks and edged the Kulleis 114- 
III Outstanding for New York were Walt Bel- 
lamy. who totaled 126 points, and rookie Walt 
Tra-tier. who tovsed in 27 points against the CcilKs 
and had 23 points, 15 rebounds and 15 assists 
against the 76ers. -Slumping DFTROIT (29-32) 
dropped three of fise, while CINCINNATI (27- 
32) lost four in a row bclore beating (he Rssckeis 
101-99 with only two seconds to go Lasi-plac'c 
HaLTIMORI (25-3S) look Ihree and dropped two 
as rookie barl Monroe totaled 157 points In Ihc 
West. ST LOUIS 145-lH) mos-ed sc'cn games 
ahead of rimncr-up SAN fRANCISCO (17-24) 
when (he Hawks won three of fise and the W'ar- 
riofs split lour games 1 O.S ANOtLlS ( 34-25i. 
with Jerry West pouring in 43 points against lire 
Sonics, crept withm two games of San I rancisco 
hy winning three of four bourlh-place CHICAGO 
<19-41) finallv broke Ms nine-game losing streak 
with a I 31- 1 10 rout of the Pislons but inimedialels 
slarlesl another by losing to the 76ers and Ihe Haw ks. 
The luckless Bulls' three losses were by one poinl. 
two points and fise points Wall Har-rard was high 
man for the week as tse scored 45 points tn a I 32 
129 win by SKATTLE (IK-4lf over the Rosals. 
The Somes spin their other two games and hov- 
ered half a game out of fourth place, SAN DlfcCiO 
(14-47). 30 games behind m ihe cellar, dropped 

•OXINO t. V. HTIS COKLS. the world wcltciwcight 
champion from Dallas, gamed a unanimous IB- 
round decision oser trance’s No. I welterweighi, 
Jean Josselin. in a nontiilc fight in Pans. 

fiOLE TOM WKISKOPI . 25. of Massillon. Ohio 
eagkd Ihe final hole of Ihe 72-holc SI50.00B San 
Diego Open to beat runner-up A) Geibergcr by 
one stroke. In winning his first loiirnamcnl in four 
sears as a pro, W’eiskopf shot a four-under-par 68 
on Ihc last n'und for a 273 total 


, iwo away from the Mil. record of 
lie 1929-30 Boston Brums — and 16 games without 
.1 loss In their three other games the Canadiens 
treat Philadelphia 4-l and ihe Black Hawks Iwrec 
by scoring 12 goals lo the Hawks' four BOSTON 
(26-IX-IOI moved up to second place, live points 
out, with a win and two tics. Although td W'csl- 
fall scored a hat trick in a 6 4 victory over Si 
Louis. Ihe game may be remembered lunger lur 
y Bobby Orr suffered. Hc w ’ 


four 


weeks 
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knee. CHICAGO’S (24-18-13 
Canadiens were cased by wins over I 
and Ihe Maple Leafs, but the Hawks 
third. NIW TORK 124-18-11) won !» 
and climbed into fourth place, four p 
of TORONTO (23-20-91. which lost three in a 
row lasi-place DLIROIl I2(}-24.I0I managed 
Iwo lies alTcr losing to Ihc Bruins 5 4 and Ihc 
Rangers 3 2 In Ihe Western Disrsion PIIILA 
DEIPHIA (25-20.8) won Ihree and dropped one 

MINNESOrA (2;.:N9I. whtch wa, I I 

The North Stars, howcscr. lost Center Ray C'ul 
len with a hairline nghl-ankle fracture for two or 


n led II 


. when ) 


red will 


tos 

fil lE-S (22-27-4) m turn, lost Goalie Terry 
huk. but only Tor a week, when Ihe la-yrar- 
cteran was hit oser the right esc hy a puck 
t 3 loss lo the Black Hawks PITTfiBLRfHI 
5-91 moved even wuh .ST LOUIS (19-24.9) 
e Penguins went 1-1-1. while Ibe Blues tied 
lost two. OAKLAND (11-3.3-111 sank deeii- 


HOnSE naCiNd MOST HOST (S26 40). ridden by 
Hill Harnialr. beat Horse of the Year Damas- 
cus by a head lo lake the I 'A-mile $1 18,700 I harks 
H Struh Slakes at Santa Anna tpogr 223. 


MOTOncTCLiNa Lirand National Champion GARY 
.NIXON III Hallimorc. driving a Triumph, won lire 
National Indoor Short Track Championship in Ihc 

The eseni. the first of Ms type in the Astrodome, 
altracicd 31.372 spectators 


TRACK A FIELD JIM RYUN won mile laces on 
sucxcss.se nights with times of 3 57.5 m New York 
and 4:03.4 at Michigan Stale (pugr^d). The LSI EL 
Madison Square Garden Invitational was the final 
i.KClmg at the old Garden, and Ryun'c crowd- 
pleasing pcifurnsance capped Ihe best meet of Ihe 
season m New York Other highlights were a two- 
mile win by Washington’s Gerry Lindgren in 8 4.3, 
siciorres by Lee I vans of -San Jose -Slate m Ihc 600 
(I 1 1 1 and I arrv James of \ illanosa in the 500 in 
a meet-record 56 seconds, a 60-sBrd high-hurdles 
win by Earl McCulloucb of USC in a meet-record 
7 Oand a siclory by Charlie Greeneof lire Corn husk - 
ers Track Club oser O. J. Simpson of US<' and 
Villanova’s brs Hall m Ihe fiO-yard dash (6 2) In 
Ihc pole vault Boh Seagren's siclory was cspecled. 
hut his winning vault 16’ 4' was a disappoml- 
ment lo Ihe crowd. Alin Alorolu. Brigham Young's 
Tinnish treshman. cleared the same height and 
came m second because of more misses At the 
Los Angeles Times Ind'Kir Games ihe following 
night Scagren vaulted 2Vi inches higher but came 
in second lo I'CI A sophomore Jon Vaughn, 
who cleared 17' 1^'. McCullouch. Evans and Greene 
were coasi-lo-coasl winners, however, as .McC'ul- 
louch took the 60-yard high hurdles in 6 9, Evans 
lire 440 m 47 8 and Greene Ibe 60-yard dash m 6.0. 
Australia’s headline compeiiior in the iwo-mile 
run. Ron Clarke, finished fourth behind winner 
George Young of Arizona 18:31 8). Tracy Smith of 
the US Army and Clarke’s countryman. Kerry 
O’Brien. Another Aussie. Kerry Pearce, who set a 
new indoor iwo-mile record with a 8 27 2 a week 
earlier, came m eighth. 


OLYMPICS PfcGGY I LfcMlSG won the 
>ld medal for the U.S. when she look the 
figure-skating event in Grenoble. France 


MILEPOSTS HIKED' LOU GORMAN. 38. as di- 
rector of player development for the American 
League espansion team m Kansas City, and CH AK- 
1 IF. ME.TKU. 48. as Ihe new team's director of 

^ procurement Gorman was m charge of 
lore’s minor league operations, ■while Metro 
was a head coach of the Chicago Cubs in 1962 
and. must recently, a scout for Cincmnah 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



KATHRYN THERESA 
MINER. 9, of I’enaciiolv. 
N.H sson her lirsi sled- 
dog race- ihc M.wsa 
chtiscitschiimpionship' 
-I'tcronly a iwo-wcc^ 
trainint! period. She 
drove her father's Alas- 
kan ntgldovulc over the 
mile course in 2 51.2 
lo beat IT oihefs in the 
junior division. 


DALE CORMICAN. a23- 
vcar-old mechanic from 
C'rooksion. Minn . 
skimmed over ihe dlT- 
mile covirsc front W tit 
mpeg. Man. to Isle. 
Minn in II '0 M to 
win Ihc Iniernalional 
Snowmobile Race. 
Only 14 ol'thc I IdMarl- 
ers finished the gruel 
mg event. 


oarrell ounlap. a 
forward for the Dunbar 
High basketball leant 
in Daylon. Ohio, stole 
a pass near his own bas- 
ket. scored on his close- 
in shot, then grabbed 
Iwo inbound pusses and 
losscd them in to score 
ML points in SIX seconds 
m .1 91 fiR victory over 


CURTIS PERSON, a 
57-)ear-old amateur 
golfer from Memphis, 
took the 16th annual 
l.ife Begins At 40 tour- 
itament in Harlingen, 
Tex II was I'erson’s 
third eonsceulise title 
in the club lournanteni. 
Itts 25th victory m the 
pusi IWO years and his 
HMih lifetime wm. 


LAURIE QUEST, a 
Minnesota high school 
senior, won a Central 
Dislriei ski meet two 
days after a cast was 
remosed from an ankle 
she had brv»kcn play- 
ing soccer In ihc next 
Isvo weeks she took a 
regional event and Ihe 
Ml. Werner Classic 
cumhined lilic. 


JAMES WARREN, 

30, a drag racer lor 
14 years, won top fuel 
honors in the National 
Hot Rod Association's 
Rlh annual Winterna- 
lionals at Ihc Los Ange- 
les County Fairgrounds 
with a top speed ol 
2T0.7fi niph, an elapsed 
lime of fi 87 seconds on 
(hc quarier-milc strip. 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE MIDWEST 1. MARQUETTE (16-3) 
2. I.OUtSVUIE (14-6) 3. OHIO STATE (13-4) 

Louisville Coach John Dmmo, a dandy 
who wears a new shirt to every Kumc, looked 
like a wilted flower after his team barely 
beat Drake 61-66. “That’s the best team 
we’ve played this year,” he said. Wichita 
State, on the road, was just as tough for 
Dromo’s Misstiuri Valley leaders, who won 
93 91 in overtime. Louisville, which leads 
Bradley by a game and Drake by one and a 
half, has only one miirc game away from 
home against Drake. 

Kansas was back in the Big Eight race, a 
half game behind Nebraska, but the way 
(he Jayhawks got (here hardly stwthed 
Coach Ted Owens’ chronic ulcer. Kansas 
squeezed past Oklahoma State 52-50 and 
Colorado 75-72. Nebraska lovik over the 
lead by beating Oklahoma 89-83 and Kan- 
sas State 92-68, while Iowa State was losing 
to Oklahoma 87-68. 

The Big Ten was beginning to take Ohio 
State seriously after the Bucks put down 
Indiana 78-77 on Dan Andreas' shot at the 
buzzer and then trampled Michigan State 
90-62. But Iowa and Northwestern were 
only a game behind. The Mid-American 
was even closer. Bowling Green, a 78-68 
winner over Ohio U.. tied Toledo for the 
lead when the RiKkcts were upset by Mar- 
shall 93-89. 

Marquette Coach Al McGuire spent ail 
week psyching up Pat Smith for Loyola of 
Chicago. He told Smith to think about l.oyo- 
la's Jim Tillman, an old New York school- 
yard playmate, and how he had to be ag- 
gressive against him. It worked. Smith got 
nine points in the first 10 minutes, took 
charge of the boards and Marquette won 

71- 57. The Warriors also bombed Xavier 

72- 57. Loyola came back to take weary 
New Mexico State 81-75. Notre Dame de- 
feated DcPaul 91-85 in overtime, but Duke 
was too strong for the Irish. The Blue Dev- 
ils won 73-67. 

THE SOUTHWEST 1. HOUSTON 
(21-0) 2. NEW MEXICO STATE (18-4) 3. 
BAYLOR (14-4) 

Unbeaten Houston, whose schedule the 
rest of the season is strictly patty-cake, fat- 
tened up at the expense of Centenary- It 
was hard to (ell who enjoyed himself more 
— Elvin Hayes, who scored 50 points, or 
Coach Guy l.cwis, who watched his Cou- 
gars pour It on 107- 56. 

Everybody expected the shots to fly when 


Creighton’s Bob Portman. the nation's 
fourth best scorer, and Oklahoma City’s 
Rich Travis, who ranks sixth, got together 
in a shooting match and no one was dis- 
appointed. Portman scored 39 and Travis 
38. but Oklahoma City won 112-86. Then 
the Chiefs got ambushed m Canyon- West 
Texas State beat them 105-87. 

Baylor, thanks to a welcome hand from 
TCU. had a two-game lead in the .South- 
west Conference. The Bears came from 
behind to take Texas 74-58 and edged Rice 
59-58 on substitute Tommy Btiwman’s two 
free throws with 1 1 seconds to go. TCU 
knocked otf Arkansas 77 75 to tie the Hogs 
for second when sophomore Rick Wiiien- 
bracker tossed in an eight-foot jumper at 
the buzjter 

THE EAST I ST. BONAVENTURE ( I 7-0 ) 
2. COLUMBIA (15-3) 3. ARMY (17-3) 

New Yorkers, apparently not sentimental 
about the passing of old Madison Square 
Garden, stayed away for the last college 
doublehcader in the arena. Only 5.487 
turned out to watch Duke thrash South- 
ern Illinois 78-54 and NYU beat Manhat- 
tan 76-63- The Salukis were no match for 
Duke. The Blue Devils, working well otf 
6' 7' Mike Lewis m a low post and easily 
shifting in and out of man-to-man and zone 
defenses, had too much class for Southern 
Illinois. Lewis, a dexterous shooter and 
feeder, scored 28 points and, along with 
6'?" Steve Vandenberg. dominated the 
boards against the shorter Salukis. 

Some coaches claim that playing Army is 
like going to war. The Cadets infiltrate on 
offense and surround their opponents with 
muscle on defense. They did a lot of both 
la.st week, while beating Rutgers 50 41 and 
St. John's 55-54. But the Redmen. coming 
off a 62-55 loss to Temple, had Army 32-20 
at the half. Then Bill Schutsky. a tough 
cooky who goes for the basket as if he were 
leading an infantry charge, and Steve Hunt 
began scoring. Soon they had 40 points 
between (hem, and Jim Oxley's driving lay- 
up with 1 :42 to go put the CadeLs ahead 
55-54. The shocked Redmen never scored 
again and Army won us llth straighi- 

Templc hardly had time to enjoy us win 
over St- John’s. The Owls lost to La Salle 64- 
60. Villanova won twice on the road, over 
Detroit 63-55 and DePaul 57-48. while St. 
Joseph's split, losing to St. Francis of Lo- 
retto 83-76 and beating Seton Hall 56-50. 

St. Bonavenlurc {page 24), meanwhile, 
rolled on serenely. The unbeaten Bonnies 


beat Providence 70-56 and are a cinch to 
make a postseason tournament. Holy Cross, 
another team with tournament ideas, took 
Fordham 85-76 as Keith Hochstcin scored 
40 points and Ed Siudut got 36. Then the 
Crusaders, with Hochstein getting 33 and 
Siudut 31, routed Syracuse 95-79. Fordham 
came back to upset Boston College and 
boost its record to 14-4. Niagara battered 
St. Francis of N Y. 100-73 as Calvin Mur- 
phy scored 34 points. “A bad shooting 
night,” complained Calvin, who made !2 
for 29- 

Columbia had its troubles up in Han- 
over. but the Lions survived a Dartmouth 
slowdown to win 76-70 m double overtime. 
Then they drubbed Harvard 103 70. But 
Princeton remained in a first-place tie with 
Columbia in (he Ivy League, beating Yale 
69-62 and Brown 96 38. 

THE SOUTH I NORTH CAROLINA (17-1) 
2. TENNESSEE (15-3) 3. KENTUCKY (15-4) 

lenncsscc rarely has ItKikcd better than it 
did in beating LSU 87-67 and holding Pete 
Maravich to 21 points. The Vols played 
their usual 1-3-1 trap zone, except that Tom 
Hendrix moved up to a wing, 6'8' Larry 
Mansfield was the deep man and Billy Hann 
played Maravich man-to-man. Everybody 
else double-teamed Pete when he got the 
ball, and he had a terrible time. His father- 
coach, Press, was so upset he bla.stcd the 
officials for not calling fouls and accused 
them of giving the "big teams ’ preferen- 
tial treatment. It got him a reprimand from 
SEC Commissioner Tonto Colemaii. 

Georgia was next for Tennessee and. even 
though the Bulldogs had lost at Vanderbilt 
82-77, Coach Ray Mcars worried about 
them. With 6' 1 1” Bob l.icnhard scoring 13 
points, Georgia led the Vols 35-29 at the 
half, and then the Bulldogs went into a 
freeze. "Don’t call it that." said Coach Ken 
Rosemond later. "It was a spread oflense." 
Whatever it was called, it worked. Georgia 
held (he ball until Tennessee was forced to 
extend its zone. When that happened Ray 
Jeffords worked the open middle with drives 
and jumpers for 12 points, and the Bulldogs 
won 61 43 to tighten up the SEC racc. 

Kcntucky was only a half game behind 
Tennessee after the Wildcats beat Mississippi 
78-62 and Mississippi State 92-84- Florida, 
however, ran into LSU's Maravich on a 
good night- he scored 47 points and lost 
to the Bengals 93-92 when little Rich Lu(>- 
cho plopped in a free throw with 15 sec- 
onds to go m overtime. Maravich had also 
scored 49 to break Bob Pettit's one-season 
record of 785, as LSU lost lo Auburn 74-69 
carhcT in the week. "It was just an average 
game," said Pete. 

North Carolina, looking more formidable 
with each game, ran over Virginia 108-64 
and Wake Forest 80-70, but a punch in the 
eye by Wake Forest’s Dan Ackley put 6' 1 1 ' 
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RuM> Clark in chc mtifmar>- Wtthoui Clark. 
Jhe Tar Heels whipped Virginia Tech SO 
70. "This is one year I'm glad we have an 
ACC tournament." said Duke's Vic Hubas. 
■‘Maybe somebs^dy will be lucky enough to 
catch Carolina on a bad night " 

Davidson, the .S<iuthern Conference lead- 
er. showed no signs of weakening. The \^’lld- 
cats buried Richmond S5 67. while West 
Virginia heal (.icorgia Tech 7^1 75 and Mary- 
land SI frfi in nonleague games. 

THE WEST I- UCI.A (IS-I) 2. NFW 

MtXICO (|y-l ) 3. .SANTA Cl AKA (I 5-.I) 

New Mexico had not seen so much excite- 
mem since the l.incoln County War Both 
of the state's teams were ranked in the A P's 
top 10. and 15.2.37 jammed into University 
Arena in Albuquerque to watch New Mex- 
ico and New Mexico State go at each other 
It was a dilly. NMS led 41 .19 at the half, 
but the l.obos' half-court /one trap began 
pres-sing the Aggies into the corners, and 
Ron Nelson shot New Mexico to a nine- 
point lead. The Aggies, however, rallied 
and had a 71-71 tie with eight seconds to 
go Stretch Howard's free throw (inally 
won for the l.obiis 72-71. ' A great game." 
said Coach Btih King. “I got so wrapped 
up watching it I almost forgot to coach." 

New Mexico got caught up in another 
close one, beating Texas at I;l Paso 64 58. 
But Wyonting a 74 67 winner over Col- 
orado State and Utah were hot on the 
l.obos' trail in the Western Al It liKiked 
as if It were all over for the Utes when Brig- 
ham Young led 89-87 with 44 seconds to 
play But. in the last 14 seconds. Joe ling- 
lish threw in a 20-foot shot. Merv Jackson 
deflected an inbounds pass to Walt Simon, 
who flipped in a layup, and Utah won 91 
89. Coach Jack Gardner was so excited he 
lipped over his second quart of milk in the 
rush to congratulate his players. 

It was strange, seeing UCl.A go to a stall 
Oregon State had shaken up the Brums in 
Corvallis with a tough 2-.3 /one that kept 
the ball away from lew Alcindor, and 
UCLA led only 50 48 with four minutes 
left. So the Bruins passed the ball 55 times 
in the next 1 ;56. before Alcindor dropped 
in a lajup. UCLA went on to win 55-52, 
The next night Oregon tried a /one. but the 
Brums destroyed it 104-6.1, 

Oregon State's /one almost caught USC. 
too. but the Trojans, who had beaten Or- 
egon 79-69 the night before, squeaked 
through 49-47 on Hill Hewitt's tip-in. Cal- 
ifornia's Bt)b Presley "misplaced" his play- 
book. so Coach Rene Herrenas kept him 
out of the first eight minutes of the game 
with Washington. Presley came in to gel 17 
points and 20 rebounds, and Cal won 79- 
66. Against Washington Slate, Presley scored 
22, and Cal won again 82-76. How wa.s Pres- 
ley's attitude? "The same as before," report- 
ed Herrerias. bno 
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It’s the scene you see the 
second this new RCA 
portable is turned on. 

New "Instant Pic” control ends warm-up wait— 
you get sound and picture immediately. Master 
switch turns all power off. Roommate has 19''diag. 
184-sq. in. black-and-white picture. 


Free European Delivery 
Kit shows how to huy 
a new Mercedes-Benz 
in Europe— and tells 
how much you'll save. 


Clip coupon for your free p 
Mercedes-Benz European I 
Delivery Kit before you j 
plan your next overseas 



I 

Mr. Peter Grassl, European Delivery Manager 
Mercedes-Benz of North America. Inc. i 

Dept.B122 I 

158 Llnwood Plaza, Fort Lee. N. J. 07024 | 

Please rush me mv free Mercedes-Benz I 

European Delivery Kit. j 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


DEAR TEXi 

Sirs; 

My congraiuliidons to Tix Muulc for 
coming up with the perfect arswers to the 
problems of professional football {Detii 
Pete Hcb. 5). He hit the nail squarely on 
the head when he obsersed that pro foot- 
ball’s major concern seems to be the tele- 
vision networks instead of the dedicated 
fans or the game itself. Because of the fear 
of CBS and NBC and the ridiculous re- 
alignment of the National hooiball League 

this scassm was a thoroughly disappoint- 
ing one. It is sery hard to accept the fact 
that the Los Angeles Rams and the Bal- 
timore Colts, after compiling their fantastic 
records last fall, could be left out of the post- 
season games. 

1 am sure Pete Ro/elle realizes the va- 
lidity of Mr Maulc’s proposed system, and 
I am certain he will admit that smnething 
must be done to make postseason play as 
exciting as it was meant to be. Once again I 
thank Tex Maulc for devising a system that 
is surefire. The next move is up to pro foot- 
ball. 

Mike Rubin 

Monroe. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

The Maule Method for realigning foot- 
ball divisions IS ingenious, but >t has one 
glaring fault. One of the greatest injustices 
in the history of all spwrt was what hap- 
pened to the 1*>67 Baltimore Colts. They 
lost only one game but got nothing for their 
efforts no championship game, no Super 
Bowl, no Runner-up Bowl, no nothing. 

With Maule 's divisional setup, not one 
but three great teams will be thus penal- 
ized, while three rinky-dinks will get a slice 
of the playoff loot and a shot at the cham- 
pionship. And .suppose a fourth-division 
team wins the championship. Di*cs it de- 
serve It? 

Mr. Maulc’s ideas about draft choices 
and player trading are excellent, but his 
divisional setup is best forgotten. 

Lewis J. Coddinoton 

Nashville 

Sirs: 

Mr. Maulc's match of Green Bay and 
the also-rans Ls due to his making up divi- 
sions that would assure csjuality of competi- 
tion in the regular-season play. As a result, 
the playoffs must be between the good teams 
and the pour ones, and the championship 
games lack equality of competition. 

I believe that the answer to pro football’s 
problems lies in the complete merger of the 
ALL and NFL into four conferences of 
similar strength. In this manner each city 
will be exposed to some good teams, and 


(he championship games will be played by 
teams of championship caliber 

Richard Z. Li wis 

Princeton. N.J. 

Sirs: 

Professional football is a business big 
business! Why kowtow in TV? Simply, be- 
cause it's what made pro fimiball. Most 
businesses, successful ones that is. learn to 
kowtow to their customers. Those who 
become entranced with their own set ideas, 
irrespective of market demand, scum end 
up with the perfect design— only il won’t 
sell! Tex should keep on picking the sure 
things but leave running a business to suc- 
cessful businessmen. How many people 
watched the surc-thing Super BowH 

JL<» Hi AKIN 

(incinnaii 

Sirs; 

lex Maulc Is right that fV is ruining the 
sport, but I think he is wrong when he says 
that top draft choices win football games. 
The San Francisco 4‘>crs arc loaded with 
first-round picks, but they have never won 
a division title. In the early 'f^Os, the New 
York Giants became a power by trading 
rookies, not collecting them. Sure, the draft 
has helped Green Bay. hut then VirKC Lom- 
bardi could make a flanker out of Her- 
mionc Gingold. 

David Ph i/ 

San Francisco 
Sirs; 

1 congratulate Tex Maule on another 
masterful article. The way he envisions the 
NFl. schedule, trading and drafting. I be- 
lieve there would be many more interesting, 
surprising, topnotch football games played. 

Generally speaking, football is played for 
the fans— so why not try to better the com- 
pclilion by a few minor Tex Maule changes 
and make NFL football a 100'; success! 
Football should not be played for televi- 
sion networks and their profits. Four games 
on one f(KMbalI aficrnnon docs make the 
game somewhat boring. CBS and NBC 
should both have their game of the week 
and let that be all. 

Alan Kurlansky 

Carbondalc. Pa. 

Sirs: 

T ex Maulc for commissioner! 

Randv WiItTK 

Orange, Conn. 

FOR GOOD AND EVEL 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on a truly fascinating ar- 
ticle concerning Evel Knicvcl and his past 


and future performances (//e>‘.$ Sot u Bird, 
He's Sol a Plane . Feb. 5). Best of luck to 
Mr Knicvcl on his jump of the Grand Can- 
yon. although i doubt he needs it. 

Roni RT OrI AMXt 

Concord, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Arc you sure that [;\el Knicvcl isn’t Bret 
Hartc reincarnated’ If he i.sn'i. then the 
guy who wrote his life story must be 

Kik.ir Smith 

Houghton, Mich. 

Sirs; 

Our early nommaliun for Sportsman of 
the Year goes to Evel Knicsel 

\Sc plan to attend hi,s sporting event of 
the century, and see that our hero comes 
through ■•uiKoncusscd." This man is un- 
doubtedly the new American folk hero. 

Wu 1 1AM SfRAOtAN 
Tim Pn t 
W it 1 lAM Gaint 
Chari.ks Btnoii 
W u I lAM I TRRIQi'lZ 

Norlhlicld, Minn. 

Sirs: 

T his guy is ton much! 

Diimar Ft.rnandtz 

.Sacrameniti 

Sirs: 

First of all, 1 would like to say that Gil- 
bert Rogin's story about me was a good 
one. However, I led Rogin astray on two 
points. 1 am quoted as saying that I was 
once in Sacramento with a man who was 
on the FBI’s 10 Most Wanted list. This was 
not exactly the case. 1 was with two men, 
the first of whom, when we got to Seattle, 
went off to meet w ith the man the FBI want- 
ed; and, at that time, the second man and 1 
left for home. The first man was shot to 
death early last year in Reno by the Reno 
police. The second man, whom I shall al- 
ways consider a friend, was fatally shot in a 
Butte, Mont, bar two weeks ago. 

As far as swindling msiiiutions goes, I 
guess, again, I didn't make myself too clear. 
1 did not ever in any way take or accept 
money directly from any institution. I think 
il is self-explanatory that if I had 1 would 
have been behind bars, with the other per- 
sons involved, for the belter pan of my life. 

Some people will never know how others 
have lived, and I hope and pray that my 
own sons, as well as other young boys, will 
never go through what I went through. I 
only wish that the men I knew had found 
another way of life, as i did. 

Evel Knievel 

Las Vegas 
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BOOS AND BOYCOTTS 

Sirs: 

Pcxc AxtVielm correctly reported on the 
booing of Tommie Smith at the Los An- 
geles Invitational Track Meet and a 
Bearing for Tommie, Jan. 29). But by not 
completely reporting those moments to 
your readers he distorts the situation. 

When Smith was booed while he was on 
the victory stand the public-address an- 
nouncer stated that this action was hardly 
proper behavior. After this there was a great 
amount of applause, much more applause 
than there had been boos. The big majority 
of the crowd of 10,000, however, kept their 
feelings to themselves. 

Following Smith's season will be fascinat- 
ing. He was, or is. the best from 200 meters 
to the 440. Yet, strategy aside, on this night 
he could not pull up on the other runners 
in a 49. S quarter. Tommie Smith has cho- 
sen to carry extra and heavy burdens when 
he runs. The intrigue of the 1968 track sea- 
son will be whether or not he earns the 
right to exercise an Olympic boycott and 
what follows if he docs earn it. 

FRfl} BtCK 

Malibu. Calif., 

Sirs: 

Tommie Smith did not deserve the boos 
and catcalls, but he should have anticipated 
them. I see little to be gained from boycot- 
ting the 1968 Olympics, because there really 
isn't anyone who can respond effectively. 
But if Tommie feels he should boycott. 1 
support his right to present his case. 

We arc faced with all sorts of boycotts 
nowadays. 1 can sec the merits of a boycott 
against a team that imposes racial restric- 
tions or that practices the quota system. 
But some of the boycotts that arc based on 
subtle and confusing problems dealing with 
black nationalism or in suppiirt of individ- 
uals who possibly have been disciplined for 
insolence, rather than because of race, arc 
as ridiculous as the proposed boycott of 
the l%8 Olympics. Colleges cannot escape 
some blame. If the emphasis in sports were 
more on developing physical specimens and 
wholesome competitiveness than on pop- 
ularity and winning, few would be in a posi- 
tion to be affected by a nonsense boycott in 
the first place. 

Tilt Rtv. I.twis P. Boiilir Jr. 

Church of the Advent (Episcopal) 
Los Angeles 

Sirs: 

This letter is in answer to a Mr. Rick 
Earle (19 th Hoit, Dec, 25), who spoke of 
Wilt Chamberlain's large salary as though 
alt Negroes could benefit from it. I would 
like him to know that that money belongs 
to Mr. Chamberlain and only him. It docs 
not help the Negro whom the white society 
has cheated out of the right to be a success- 
ful man. 

fonlmufd 
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Villa D'Este has a masculine, foresty kind of VII I A 
smell. That lasts. We blend it from rare r*T^ 

wood oils, ferns and mosses. Most people |J l^TE 
we ask like it. Maybe you will, too, After TOILETRIES 
Shave $4 and $7. Cologne $5 and $9. FOR MEN 



FOR SAMPLE BOTTLE OF COLOGNE, SEND 50C TO MEW COMPANY INC , DEPT. 102. NORTHVALE, N J 07647. 


I thinW the while socicp has taken the 
racial trouble the wrong way. The Negro 
only wants the white man to gisc him a 
chance to achieve the things that any free 
American man would want for his family. 

Stars like Wilt Chamberlam. Bill Russell. 
W'illie Mays. Jim Brown and Btib Hayes 
arc all at the back of the line when it comes 
to the money that they should make be- 
cause of their names. Some company might 
offer a while player twice as much as a 
Negro to do the same commercial. The white 
society must realise that the modern-day 
Negro wants no part of it. Either he gets a 
fair deal or no deal at all. 

The real truth will come to light when 
the Negro athlete realizes that the owners 
arc not doing him a favor by letting him 
play in a certain sport, but that it is an equal- 
ly rewarding thing to both sides. 

N\Mf W'lIUHlII) 

.APO San Francisco 

WAY THE BALL BREAKS 

Sirs: 

About all I know about squash is how to 
cal it. But. since a (icorge Plimpton bvlinc 
generally is an invitation to vintage read- 
ing. 1 read his article on the squash ball 
( The Siratige Ca\e of the Boll' that (Jo Poof. 
Jan. 22). As usual, it was vintage stuff. 

Jon's KlOFfKURN 

Denver 
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the Btvard, Andrew Hciskcll; Chair- 
man. Executive Commiuee. Roy E. 
Larsen; Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee. Charles L. Stillman: Presi- 
dent. James A. Linen. Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer. D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Senior Vice President. 
Bernhard M. Auer: Vice President 
and Assistant to the President. Arn- 
old W. Carlson: Vice President- 
International. Charles B. Bear; Vice 
President, Comptroller. andSecfclary . 
John 1'. Il.irvey: Vice Presidents. 
Charles A. Adams. Rheit Austell. 
Edgar R. Baker. Clay Buckhout. R. 
M. Buckley. Charles 1,. Gleason Jr.. 
John L. Hallcnbcck, Jeromes. Hardy. 
Sidney E. James. Arthur W. Keylor, 
Henry l.iicc III, Weston C. Pullen Jr, 
Herbert D. Schulz. James R.ShcpIcv. 
Garry Valk; Assistant Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, Curtis C. 
Messinger; Assistant Treasurers. W. 
G. Davis. Evan S. Ingcis. Richard B. 
McKeough; Assistant Secretary. 
William E. Bishop. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I To write about your lubecriptkm: change of 
•ddrcM, billing, adjustmeot, complaint, or 
renewat, addrctt: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

$40 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, III. 6061 1 

Charlea A. Adams. Vice President 

Attach prtsent acUrtss (abet ht space beto*. 

this will help us idemify you quickly oatf ttceorairly. 


2 


To order a new subeerlpllon: check boa: 

□ new, □ renewal. Use Torm below for your 

■ddreu. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
ar acfdrexx siven above. Rate*: Continrncal V.S. 

I. Alaska, Canada, Hawaii. Puerto 
't— 1 yr/$10.00. Military per- 
I the World: I yr/$6.0O. Alt 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

H'hcn you are moving, pleaw give u> four weeks 
notice. Print your name and new addrevs and 
Zip Code number below «nd mail to SPORTS 
II.LUSTRATfcT> SUBSCRIPTION StRViCL 
at addreu given above. Please note your tele- 
phone number below. 




Chy Stale Zip O-de 


Telephone Number 


Sirs: 

I am the director of one of the largest 
health clubs in the country, and wc have 
hud problems with squash balls. I would 
like to have a reprint of your article so that 
I can use it ax prima-facic evidence I ) that 
it is not my fault that they arc breaking; 2) 
that I am not purchasing inferior b.Tlls: and 
3) that problems of this kind are arising 
among all manufaclurcrs. Thanks a lot. 

Piiii IP Sviiiit 

St. Louis 

CANADIAN SUPREMACY 

Sirs; 

1 would like to thank Spur is li i i stRsn i> 
and Gary Ronberg fitr the splendid article, 
much awaited by us American hockey fans, 
.ibout Doug Roberts (-4 Baiilhm Yonk 
Crashes the Bin I line. Jan. 22). Maybe if 
the cause of American-born hisckey players 
were supported by the mass media here m 
the States wc could si»mcday have a majort- 
tv of leading NHL skaters. Ihc popularity 
of this exciting sport is rapidly increasing, 
especially around the Ohio Valley and the 
International HiK'kcy League, which has 
many promising and talented players. I 
salute Doug Roberts and the other Amer- 
ican skaters in their attempt to challenge 
( anadian supremacy in the NHT. 

TiMOItIV M Tl KNIK 

Springfield, Ohio 






Isn’t there an easier 
way to earn my 

Canadian Club? No. 



fi TEUS OED. IHPEWIED EH BOETIE FROM CUIREU BY HIRAM WALAER IHFWTERS INC.. DEIRCIE. MICH. 86 8 PROOF. 8EENDE0 CANADIAN WHISKY Photographed at the Grand Canyon 



A reward for men. A delight for women. 



The whisky that’s bold 
enough to be lightei’ 
than them all. 


Smooth as the wind. 
Mellow as sunshine. 

Friendly as laughter. 








The disadvantages 
of advertisina 
Ben ■ 



OENSON G HEDGES 




J Oh, you’ve had your disadvantagres with our lonjrer 

J CiiTflrPttp . . nnu> uro’viu ....•uL ... 


r ’ thfn'"- with oursilTyou 

^ disa 


... I •m '/Ul I 

think we have a space problem here . . . imagine the 
disaster on matchbook covers. 

Notwithstanding, Benson & Hedges 


1 GO’S, regular and menthol, have 
become the most popular 
new cigarette, maybe of all time 
Perhaps all those extra pufts 
had something to 
do with it 


